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YOUR LAMBS AND SHEEP 


Are yarded in the largest concrete 
sheep barn in existence. They are 
filled on pure mountain water and the 
best alfalfa hay obtainable. They are 
weighed on scales adjacent to filling 
pens with the least possible shrink. 


Fat lambs and sheep are bought 
by the four larger packers as well 
as many smaller packers and order 
buyers. 


If your lambs are feeders, the 
DENVER MARKET offers the widest 
possible outlet during the feeder sea- 
son. Last fall DENVER was as much 
as $1.00 higher on feeder lambs than 
markets farther east. 


Demand Does It 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 
Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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POOOOD 


LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 





Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 


San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE M ANUFACTURING CO. 


In The Following States: 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, RICHMOND, VA. 


Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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Exceptional Value and Performance 


are Built in the STEWART ONEMAN 
Power Shearing Machine 


BELTS TO ANY ENGINE 


The STEWART ONE-MAN Power Shearing Machine is a staunch, 
sturdy power shearing outfit that will give many years of complete 
satisfaction. It belts to any engine and is‘simple to set up ready 
to go. Equipped with the E-B or Greyhound Handpiece, the ONE- 

MAN Power will turn out as 

STEWART COMBS AND CUTTERS many sheep as any other 
shearing equipment made. 
Ball bearings carefully ma- 
chined, a push and pull in 
and out of gear device 
and finest of construction 
throughout make this ma- 
chine an outstanding value. 
: It can be set up quickly as 

oF 2211 Diamond Wide Cutter mode coly, %; illustrated or used in con- 
special formula, hardened and tempered by our nection with overhead line 
experience ‘doing this work... They are ‘made Shaft singly or in series. It 
under the, Perea servant year is the most economical, effi- 
practical experience both in shearing and manu- cCient and sensible shearing 
Te OE SS Se , outfit and provides at low 
cost an exceptionally fine 
power shearing unit. 














































STEWART E-B SHEARING HANDPIECE 


The Stewart E-B is the fastest selling, most reliable 

shearing handpiece sold in the West. Throughout, to the 

very finest details, this handpiece is made with the greatest 

care and of the finest materials obtainable. Letters from 

users tell of 30,000 sheep shorn with an E-B with only the 

: ; ; replacement of a cog. It is the ideal professional shearer’s 
Ste Triple A Straight Tooth Comb. This Sea me paren it will stand up and cut no matter how 

is an expert’s comb—built for experts—by ex- ard it is driven. 

perts. Careful shaping of both the shearing and 

grinding bevel suits practically every hand. The 

pon gee finish a = teeth bey a 

extra smooth running. ese features make Y ill find th Li f shear- 

STEWART product most popular throughout the ae Bh Boge hn nage poeggs None ot 

shearing industry. requirement; combs and cutters will fit 

any climatic or shearing condition; as 

well as the world’s outstanding value- 


giving line of clipping machines and 
equipment. 
































SEND FOR CATALOG 109 


Send for catalog No. 109 illus- Western Distributor 


trating and describing Stewart 


Ie me free on request, © “Nines! CHAS. F. WIGGS, 224-26 S. W. Temple St. 
| Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5606 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago, U. S. A. 
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We'll have to leave! 


“Our only hope for food is in new fields. The sheepmen 
in this locality are all using COLORADO WOLF PROOF 
FENCE. 7 


“It’s too high to jump, too tough to break down and we 
can’t pry up the bottom wires. It’s hopeless for us where 
COLORADO WOLF PROOF is installed.” 

Build Ranch Prosperity with 


€ COLORADO 
‘Wolf Proof Fence 


Produced by The COLORADO FUEL & IRON CO. Denver, Colorado 
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No EDITORIAL ¥ 


It has become apparent that the increased volume 
of lambs going to the market is no longer the principal 
cause of continued low prices. The 
lower level of prices for lambs was 
inaugurated at the markets in Feb- 
ruary and March of last year and continued during the 
balance of the year. During the first two months of 
this year no real recovery has been effected although 
there have been short periods when it seemed that a $10 
level would soon be restored. 


Moving the 
Supply of Lamb 


The extra supplies of lamb were a real burden one 
year ago. In the month of March supplies were 30 per 
cent over those for the same month of 1929. The Oc- 
tober slaughter under federal inspection was the largest 
on record. 


Representatives of several of the large packers who 
were recently interviewed by a representative of the 
Wool Grower all stated that lamb is now moving into 
consumption more readily than any other class of meat, 
this in spite of the fact that the supplies were larger 
than had been anticipated for March and April. At 
the same time beef and pork have been drastically 
marked down in the last three months while eggs and 
poultry are both almost on the bargain counter, mak- 
ing the competition between different meat foods much 
stronger than usually exists. 
= _ 

The extra efforts of the packers to clear sales of 
lamb product, preceded by the efforts of producers, 
directed through the cooperation of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, and the attraction of some ma- 
terial price reductions by a part of the retail trade,—all 
contributed to creating and holding a larger outlet for 
lamb. ‘This accomplishment is still having its effect, 
and, as suggested, the trade is disposing of continued 
large volumes of lamb without special difficulty, al- 
though all classes of meat are moving more slowly than 
usual, It can be said that there is no longer a surplus 


of lamb. 


Opinions differ as to the probable size of the 1931 
crop of lambs. There is danger of confusion as to the 
The 1931 number of ewes on hand in the 
Crop country at this time. The recent 

: official estimate of the Department 


of Agriculture shows a large increase in the number of 
breeding ewes as originally estimated for January 1, 


+ 
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1930. It should be remembered that late last year the 
Department materially increased its estimate of the 
number of ewes that had been on hand in January. It 
is doubtful whether the number of ewes to drop lambs 
this year is any larger than that of last year, or quite 
so large. It should not be overlooked that an extra two 
million head of ewe lambs from the 1929 crop were 
marketed. This stock would ordinarily have come into 
production this spring and its absence will have a ma- 
terial effect in holding down the number of ewes of 
breeding age to drop lambs for this year’s marketing. 


With the prospective conditions of lamb supply and 
demand, it would seem as though some improve- 
ment might be expected in coming 
months. It will be difficult, how- 
ever, for packers to advance carcass 
prices materially, if other meats continue to move on 
the present low price levels. A recovery of wool and 
pelt values to the figures of 1928 would of itself add 
$2.00 per hundredweight to the value of live lambs at 
the market. Recent reports from the wool markets 
are quite encouraging, though it is probably too much 
to expect material price advances in the near future. 
Stocks are very low all the way from the wool storage 
rooms at the mills to private wardrobes and the slight 
gain in the tone of general business feeling has caused 
more activity in the clothing industry, reflected in larg- 
er purchases of wool by the mills. . 


Price 
Improvement 


Market statistics from’ the last general depression 
afford some interesting reflections if not cause for pres- 
A Statistical ent encouragement to the lamb 
Idea raiser. In July, 1920, lamb prices 
started downward. This came as a 
result of the condition of the wool market and before 
any other agricultural commodity was believed to be 
in serious danger. Fifteen months later, or in October, 
1921, a level of $9.35 per hundredweight, Chicago basis, 
had been reached, and recovery commenced. If the 
course of events in 1920 and 1921 is indicative of the 
time that elapses between the beginning and the close 
of a major price readjustment, then the early months 
of this summer can be expected to bring the com- 
mencement of an upward trend. There also seems to 
be a real prospect of a shortage in the later supply of. 
fed lambs which, with consumptive outlets at their 
present proportions, would bring some degree of price 
improvement even without the aid of better wool 
conditions. 
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WOOL FREIGHT REDUCTIONS 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently published a 
decision that will result in some 
minor reductions in wool freight 
rates from some sections of the 
West. 

This decision came as a result of 
a complaint filed by H. A. Davis, 
manager of the _ transportation 
department of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association. Complaint was 
made that many of the railroads had 
not followed the correct method in 
computing the shortest distances 
from the point of origin of wool 
shipments to Boston. The decision 
of the commission in the general 
wool freight case which was prose- 
cuted by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and decided January 
3, 1927, prescribed methods to be 
used by the carriers in figuring the 
distance upon which the rates pre- 
scribed by the commission should be 
judged. 

In the recent case, the commission 
sustained the Boston Wool Trade 
Association’s criticism of the prac- 
tice of the railroads, and ordered 
that in the future, the method sug- 
gested by the complainant shall be 
employed in respect to computing 
mileage on all shipments that move 
over two or more railroads, or that 
move partly by rail and partly by 
water on through billing. 

The original complaint was filed 
with the commission in March, 
1928. At that time is was shown 
that in some cases, the error of the 
carriers’ methods amounted to as 
much as 5 cents per pound. It was 
then shown that the published rate 
from Dillon, Montana, of $2.34 
per hundred to Boston should have 
been $2.30. From other points 
similar errors were shown and have 
been corrected by this action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The complainant originally filed 
a claim for a refund of a total of 
$75,000 which had been collected 
by the railroads on shipments of this 


. $653,600 for rodent control. 


class prior to the filing of the com- 
plaint. The official text of the 
decision has not yet been received, 
and it is not known to what extent 
consignors of wool in recent seasons 
may benefit through reparations, 
but the revised method of comput- 
ing mileage will necessarily apply on 
all shipments in the future. 





CONGRESS PASSES PREDA- 
TORY ANIMAL BILL 


AVORABLE action was taken 

upon the Leavitt and Norbeck 
bills authorizing larger appropria- 
tions for predatory animal work 
during the closing days of the Sev- 
enty-first Congress. 


These two bills were duplicates of 
each other and were introduced 
separately in the Senate and House 
to facilitate consideration and 
advancement in legislative status. 
The Leavitt bill passed the House 
first and was placed upon the cal- 
endar of the Senate by the Agricul- 
tural Committee of which Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon is 
chairman. 


Before the passage of this bill an 
amendment was made reducing 
the amount authorized to be 
appropriated annually during the 
years 1933 to 1941 inclusive “for the 
eradication, suppression, or bringing 
under control, of predatory and 
other wild animals injurious to ag- 
riculture, horticulture, forestry, 
animal husbandry, wild game and 
other interests” from $1,378,700 to 
$1,000,000. 

When the original and larger 
amount was under consideration, it 
was the plan of the Department of 
Agriculture to allocate $725,100 for 
work on predatory animals, and 
It is 


probable that these amounts will be 
reduced in proportion to the amount 
of reduction in the proposed ap- 
propriation. 

At present, the Department of 








Agriculture is spending on this 
work, $330,878 on predatory ani- 
mals, and $206,845 on rodents. The 
effect of the new program, there- 
fore, will be to double the Depart- 
ment’s expenditure in these two 
lines of work. At present, states, 
counties and other agencies working 
in cooperation with the Biological 
Survey, are contributing $716,472 
to supplement the government’s ap- 
propriations for predatory animal 
work, and $538,508 for rodents. 

The proposal submitted to Con- 
gress by the Department of Agri- 
culture for expenditure of the 
amount of $1,378,700, (which was 
reduced to $1,000,000), provided 
allotments to the various states, and 
for administration as follows: 













Predatory 
Animals Rodents Total 
P| GE ee Si ene S 16500 $.......... $ 12,500 
LET 35,000 33,000 68,000 
California ......... 44,680 31,800 76,480 
Colorado-Kansas eek aa 47,650 
Colorado ........ easabieas 22,750 22,750 
(EP ee 34,380 12,560 46,940 
Iowa-Minnesota 4,200 13,140 17,340 
Boia SOSA SIE Benge SS 10,000 10,000 
Missouri ee 10,000 
Montana 31,000 24,330 55,330 
Nevada .......... 55,000 10,000 65,000 
New Mexico 32,700 84,760 67,460 
North Dakota .. 10,000 haus 10,000 
North Dakota-South 
Dakota-Nebraska ........0 0.0.0... 7,600 7,600 
a. geile SOE EE, 36,100 31,000 67,100 
Oklahoma-Arkansas .......... ED rezcpveesiinc 45,500 
Oklahoma-Arkansas- 
aS 11,400 11,400 
South Dakota .. 4 26,900 56,150 
, ee aa ° 44,400 115,800 
|. eae x 21,000 56,000 
Washington ame u 12,500 53,700 
Lo: RE 15,000 74,140 
Infested Forest Lands ... ............ 80,000 80,000 
Supervision ........................... 11,000 9,000 20,000 
Poison, Supplies, Etc. ...... 11,000 9,000 20,000 
Eradication methods re- 
search (including re- 
search in Hawaii) ... 20,000 20.000 40,000 
States East of the Miss- 
issippi River, includ- 
ing Louisiana ............ 48,400 173,460 221,860 





oes Sue Sent EE 725,100 653,600 1,378,700 


The final action on this author- 
ization bill came too late to permit 
of the additional amounts being 
made available for appropriation 
and used during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. Not until July 1, 
1932, will the predatory animal 
work be extended in accordance 
with the program of the annual ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000. 
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Shipping, and Marketing, Charges 


(reer ae complaint has 

recently been voiced by west- 
ern shippers regarding the expense 
of getting western lambs to the 


central markets. The actual freight 
charges have been under discussion 
for nearly three years in the now 
familiar case known as Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Docket 
17,000, Part 9. The presentation of 
this case was completed in October, 
1929, by oral arguments before the 
full membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and final 
decision and order was expected 
soon after that date. 

The unusual delay of final action 
by the commission appears to be 
partly due to the fact that the car- 
riers’ incomes have been seriously 
affected by the depressed business 
conditions, and that if reductions 
in livestock freight rates were to be 
required, it might seriously affect 
the railroad service. However, the 
examiner’s recommendation to the 
commission does not provide for 
material reductions in_ livestock 
freight rates, and it is doubtful 
whether the effects of those recom- 
mendations would materially lower 
the total receipts of the carriers 
from the handling of livestock. The 
examiner’s recommendations did 
call for a change in the minimum 
loading weight of sheep from 23,- 
000 to 20,000 pounds. It was ex- 
pected and still is hoped that at 
least this much of a concession will 
be granted in the final decision. If 
such is done even with the present 
level of charges per hundred pounds 
of livestock weight, material bene- 
fit will come to lamb shippers. 

The extreme necessity of reduc- 
ing the cost of production and mar- 
keting at every possible point, and to 
the last cent, has caused shippers to 
consider numerous items of expense 
which they were inclined to pass 
over very lightly under more favor- 
able conditions. ‘The charges col- 


lected for handling and feeding of 
livestock at railroad stations on the 
route to the markets are the chief 
cause of complaint at this time. 
Criticism has been directed particu- 
larly at the charge of four cents per 
head per day made in recent years 
for the pasturing of lambs unloaded 
at feed stations in Nebraska. 

Last year the various railroad 
feeding stations tributary to Chi- 
cago reduced their pasturage charges 
to three cents per head per day for 
the first three days, and two cents 
per day for additional time. An- 
nouncement has not been made as 
to the level of these charges for 
1931, and it is expected that they 
will be no higher than last year, and 
probably will be lower. 


Railroad Pasturage and Feed 
Charges 


The determination of charges for 
this class of service rests entirely 
between the railroads or persons 
operating such feed stations under 
lease, and the shippers acting as in- 
dividuals or through their organiza- 
tions. In furtherance of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the Colorado 
Springs convention in this connec- 
tion, the National Wool Growers 
Association has recently made a sur- 
vey of the charges for this class of 
service on some of the principal 
lines. Some of the information fur- 
nished by the different roads as to 
rates charged at present, and ex- 
pected to apply in 1931, are as 
shown below. 

Northern Pacific. At six feed 
stations on this line, all of which are 
operated by the railroad itself, the 
charge for alfalfa hay is from $1.75 
to $2.00 per bale of one hundred 
pounds. No pasturage is furnished 
at stations on this line. A charge 
of $1.00 per car for unloading and 
reloading is made when stock is des- 
tined to other than a public mar- 
ket. Stock enroute to a public mar- 
ket is assessed 50 cents per car for 


feeding and watering services. Oats 
are charged for at the rate of $1.75 
per hundredweight at all stations. 
Corn is $1.50 per bushel at St. Paul, 
Minnesota and $3.50 per hundred- 
weight in the other stations. 

San Fe. In response to the as- 
sociation’s letter of inquiry, the 
livestock agent of this line furnish- 
ed a statement of feed charges ap- 
plied at Emporia. Corn is charged at 
$1.75 per hundredweight. Alfalfa 
is charged at $1.25 per bale, but the 
weight is not stated. Alfalfa meal 
is furnished at $1.55 per hundred- 
weight. All feeds are materially 
lower in price when stock is given a 
long feed, and in such cases, a serv- 
ice charge of 50 cents per car is 
made for loading and unloading. 
This line has been requested to fur- 
nish for publication, the scale of 
charges at its other stations operated 
under lease. 

Chicago and Northwestern. This 
line advises that decision has not yet 
been reached as to the level of 
charges to be made in 1931. It is 
expected that the charges for pas- 
turage will be determined this 
month. 

Western Pacific. This line re- 
ports that its principal business in 
feeding livestock in transit is done 
at Doyle and Winnemucca, Nevada. 
No pasturage is used, and for some 
time hay has been charged for at 
the rate of $30.00 per ton for good 
green alfalfa. Corn is charged for 
at the rate of $3.00 per hundred- 
weight. No charges for unloading 
or loading are made at Doyle or 
Winnemucca. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. 
The only report received as yet from 
this line is for the yards at Kirk- 
land, Illinois, which are operated un- 
der lease by Mr. John MacQueen. 
The pasturage charge in 1930 for 
lambs at this station was three cents 
per head per day for the first three 
days and two cents thereafter. Of- 
ficial announcement of the 1931 
charge has not been issued. The 
alfalfa hay was charged in 1930 at 
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the rate of $2.10 per eight-pound 
bale and now is listed at $1.75. 
Corn is charged at $2.10 per hun- 
dredweight, and oats at 75 cents per 
bushel. A charge of 50 cents per 
car for unloading, and of 50 cents 
for service is also made. 

Union Pacific. This line reports 
that the charge for alfalfa hay at the 
Laramie Stock Yards is now $35.00 
a ton. At the feed yards at Valley, 
Nebraska, and Marysville, Kansas, 
the following charges were made ef- 
fective in February of this year: 
Alfalfa hay, $32.00 a ton; prairie 
hay, $25.00 a ton; corn, $1.90 per 
hundredweight; oats, $2.00 per hun- 
dredweight; molasses feed, $35.00 a 
ton; oil meal, $60.00 a ton; cotton- 
seed, $57.00 a ton; beet pulp, $35.00 
a ton. Grazing charges at Valley 
are 4 cents per head per day for the 
first two days, 3 cents per head per 
day for the next eight days, and two 
cents per head per day thereafter. 
There is no grazing available at 
Marysville. 


Stockyard Charges 

In the case of charges for service 
rendered by stockyard companies, 
and by commission salesmen at such 
yards, authority for final deter- 
mination of the rates rests in the 
Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion, under the act of 1921, which 
in recent years is administered by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with Dr. A. W. Miller immediately 
in charge. Very few western sheep 
or lambs are fed in any of the large 
stockyards as the pasturage or dry 
feeding for filling is given at the 
railroad feeding stations located 
short distances outside of these 
yards. 

A charge of 8 cents per head 
for yardage for stockyard service is 
made by the stockyard companies 
at the principal markets. The fair- 
ness of this charge is now under 
consideration through hearings and 
formal proceedings before the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. The for- 
mal hearings have been held, briefs 
have been filed, and oral arguments 
presented in connection with the 


proceedings at St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City. Announcement as to the 
final decision and orders for these 
markets is expected to be issued at 
any time by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Hearings have also been 
held for the Denver market. In 
these proceedings concerning stock- 
yard charges, the principal deter- 
mining factor is the amount of the 
investment upon which earnings 
should be computed. The govern- 
ment officials have settled upon 
8 per cent as a reasonable annual 
rate of return upon such invest- 
ments. This rate has not been ser- 
iously contested by many of the 
yard companies, but there is a wide 
variation of opinion and testimony 
of experts as to the investment value 
of stockyard properties. The gov- 
ernment officials are now engaged 
in making an appraisal of the Oma- 
ha stockyard properties, and when 
this is completed, the usual form of 
proceedings will be initiated by the 
holding of public hearings. 


Selling Charges 


Jurisdiction over the scale of 
charges for the selling of livestock 
at public markets is also vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
exercised through the officials of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Only a few cases have been decided 
in this connection, as the Secretary’s 
order issued several years ago was 
appealed by the Omaha Exchange 
to the Supreme Court. The deci- 
sion was rendered last year in favor 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the scale of fees announced by 
him called for reduction of the 
charge for selling double deck cars 
of sheep to $18.00, which rate is 
now in effect at Omaha. A hear- 
ing dealing with commission rates 
at the St. Joseph market is schedul- 
ed to be opened on April 8. Hear- 
ings and arguments have been com- 
pleted by the Sioux City market, 
and a decision as to selling charges 
at that market is expected to be 
announced next month. 


FORT Y-T WO COMMISSION 
COMPANIES SUSPENDED FOR 
VIOLATING PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT 


ORTY-TWO commission com- 

panies, located at St. Louis Na- 
tional Stockyards, National Stock- 
yards, Ill., were “suspended from 
registration” February 24 by order 
of C. F. Marvin, Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, as a result of evi- 
dence showing violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act which 


the U. S. Department of Agricu!- 
ture administers. 


A hearing resulted in testimony 


that the commission companies, in 
question, refused to sell or buy live- 
stock or have any business relations 
with two other market organiza- 
tions. The suspension becomes ef- 
fective March 16 and continues for 
a period of ninety days, except that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may 
modify or set aside the provisions 
of the order if the suspended firms 
cease the discriminatory practices. 
The decision of the Acting Secre- 
tary, based on voluminous testi- 
mony, stated in part, “The evidence 
in this case clearly discloses a general 
wide-spread attempt to deny the ad- 
vantages of an open competitive 
market to an agent for the farmer or 
shipper and to an order buying 
company as agent for various meru- 
bers of the packing industry. This 
is a grave injustice to their princi- 
pals. ... The record discloses 
nothing to excuse the conduct and 
actions of the respondent toward the 
National Order Buying Company 
and the Producers Livestock Com- 
mission Association, legally regis- 
tered and with the legal right to 
operate at the stockyards. The 
establishment of an open competi- 
tive market is one of the prime es- 
sentials which the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921 was design- 
ed to accomplish and perpetuate.” 
In the course of the hearing, dur- 
ing which more than 2,800 pages 
of testimony were taken, the evi- 
dence dealt with the various ramifi- 
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cations of livestock marketing in- 
cluding the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act which is ad- 
ministered by the Federal Farm 
Board. Referring to objections on 
the part of the old-line commission 
firms to Farm Board policies, the 
decision stated, ““However much ob- 
jection the respondents or any of 
them may have to the Agricultural 
Marketing Act or the policies of the 
Federal Farm Board, the same can 
not constitute any excuse or justifi- 


cation to a boycott or unjust dis- 
crimination or unfair practice under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act.” 

The proceedings, commonly 
known as the St. Louis boycott case, 
began at East St. Louis, November 
6, 1930, before an examiner ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the initial hearing lasted 
twenty days. The evidence obtain- 
ed was argued by counsel for all 
parties before the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture on December 19. 








Secretary Hyde Approves Rules for Loans to 


Credit Corporations 


HE general instructions and va- 

rious forms for making advanc- 
es or loans for assisting in forming 
local agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, livestock loan companies or 
like organizations, or to increase the 
capital stock of such organizations 
qualified to do business with the fed- 
eral intermediate crea.t banks, have 
been approved by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hyde. Ten million dol- 
lars of the twenty million appropri- 
ated by Congress February 14, the 
Secretary announced, will be tenta- 
tively reserved for the above pur- 
pose. 

According to the Secretary’s in- 
structions, loans may also be made 
to individuals in the drought and 
storm stricken or hail stricken areas 
of the United States, upon the se- 
curity of the capital stock of such 
corporations or companies, but in 
all cases the proceeds of such loans 
must be used to form part of the 
capital structure of the corporation 
or to expand its capital, or to re- 
place any impairment of the capital 
structure of the corporation. 


The Department of Agriculture 
expects to begin distribution of the 
necessary forms immediately and 


to be making these loans soon after 
March 15. The forms will be sent 


to intermediate credit banks and to 
a long list of companies and indi- 
viduals who have indicated a desire 
to form such credit organizations. 

The capital stock of the credit 
corporations or livestock loan com- 
panies receiving these loans must be 


at least $25,000. No definite stip- 
ulation is made in the instructions 
as to the extent of local participa- 
tion in subscription of the capital 
structure, but the instructions staté 
“that sufficient local capital must be 
subscribed -to insure local interest 
and good management.” ‘The in- 
structions emphasize that “‘the max- 
imum benefit to the local commu- 
nity can only be realize by the larg- 
est possible contribution of local 
capital and the best obtainable local 
management.” 

The amount of individual loans, 
according to the instructions, will be 
determined on the merits of indi- 
vidual cases. The notes will bear 
314 per cent interest. It is provided 
that loans may be renewed for a sec- 
ond year, depending upon condi- 
tions at the end of the first year, 
but in no case will an extension be 
granted beyond the second year. The 
department’s plan is to form a com- 
mittee of representative bankers in 
each state to assist in the adminis- 





tration of these loans, but definite 
arrangements have not been com- 
pleted. 

Secretary Hyde has liberalized the 
regulations, made December 30, 
1930, governing the granting of 
loans from the $45,000,000 fund 
provided for seed, fertilizer, feed 
and fuel and oil for tractors, so 
that loans up to $75 may be made 
to farmers for buying feed for live- 
stock—dairy cows, hogs and poul- 
try—used for producing food for 
the farm family. The authority for 
this change was granted in the act 
of Congress approved February 14, 
1931. 

A further liberalization of reg- 
ulations, approved by Secretary 
Hyde, provides that in the drought 
and storm stricken areas of Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Michigan the limit of loans to the 
tenants of any one landlord in any 
one county be $2,000 instead of 
$600 for seed, fertilizer, feed and 
fuel and oil for tractors in 1931. 





SHEARING RATES 


GHEARING is now being done in 

Texas at the rate of 8 cents per 
head, with board. In Arizona 9 
and 10 cents is being paid and board 
is furnished. Washington reports 
that 10 cents has been found by the 
committee appointed by the wool 
grower’s association to consider the 
matter to be a fair rate this year and 
that a number of crews are offering 
to do the work at that figure. In 
the Worland district of Wyoming, 
it is reported, several sheepmen have 
arranged for crews to start shearing 
about April 10 at 10 cents per head 
and board. 

In California the following shear- 
ing rates have been set: Livermore, 
Stockton, Fresno, and Bakersfield, 
10 cents and board, which means 10 
cents to the shearers and 3 cents to 
the plant man. Yolo County and 
Red Bluff, 9 cents and board to the 
shearer and 3 cents to the plant man. 
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Iu Memoriam 


E. O. SELWAY 





PRESIDENT E. O. Selway of the 
Montana Wool Growers Assoc- 
iation, died, after a week’s illness, on 
February 21, at Butte, Montana. 

Mr. Selway was selected as leader 
of the Montana sheepmen’s organi- 
zation on January 17 of this year, 
but had served as vice president dur- 
ing 1929 and 1930. Of their leader, 
the Montana Wool Growers Assoc- 
iation says: 

“The death of our much honored 


President came as a shock to thous- 


ands of friends all over Montana, 
very few of whom knew of his ill- 
ness. He passed away at a hospital 
in Butte, February 21, following a 
week’s illness. Mr. Selway was 60 
years old and had lived his entire life 
in Montana. He was born on his 
father’s ranch, four miles south of 
the present city of Dillon, before 
that city had been founded. His 
father was one of the state’s early 
pioneers, having settled in Montana 
in 1865. In 1921 Mr. Selway took 
a very active part in the <rganiza- 
tion of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association and ever since, he had 
been a constant and industrious 


worker in the organization, serving 
in many ways and on numerous 
committees and having been often 
selected to represent the sheep in- 
dustry at different National meet- 
ings. 

“In the passing of our President, 
the industry has lost a true friend 
and a helpful advisor. The Mon- 
tana Wool Growers greatly mourn 
the loss of their President and extend 
deepest sympathy to the relatives.” 





C. H. SHURTE 


R. C. H. SHURTE died at his 

farm at Cassopolis, Michigan, 
on February 27, at the age of 68 
years. 

Mr. Shurte, as president of the 
Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany, was a well-known figure 
on the selling side of the sheep 
business until three years ago when 
ill health forced him to retire to his 
farm. He was born in Michigan and 
went to Chicago in 1896. Two years 
later he was sent by John B. Sher- 
man to develop business in the 
Northwest for Chicago. Then for 
thirty years he sold sheep, oper- 
ating with A. J. Knollin at Omaha, 
Kansas City, and and St. Joe, and 
handled during that period an 
enormous volume of sheep. He 
pioneered in placing feeders in 
Michigan and Ohio, preaching the 
doctrine that profit was in gain. He 
also operated a large farm in Cass 
County. 

Mr. Shurte had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the sheepmen of the 
West, gained not only through 
contact with some of them at the 
markets, but by -attendance at the 
conventions of the National Wool 
Growers Association. His widow 
and three sons survive. 





JAMES GOLDSMITH 


ME: JAMES GOLDSMITH, one 
of the leading Hampshire breed- 
ers of England, recently died at the 


age of 92. Mr. Goldsmith and his 
farm at Blendworth, Horndean, 
Hants, are familiar to American 
sheep breeders, either directly or in- 
directly. Hampshire sires from the 
Blendworth flock have been used in 
most of the prominent stud flocks 
in this country. ‘The success fol- 
lowing their use demonstrates the 
wide influence that may be obtain- 
ed, and the service that is rendered 
by these conspicuous figures in the 
world of animal husbandry whose 
patient and continued study and 
labors seldom are recognized at their 
real worth. 

The Blendworth flock is a very 
old one, founded in 1857 by Mr. 
Goldsmith’s grandfather and regis- 
tered as No. 17 in the Hampshire 
Down Flock Book of England. Mr. 
Goldsmith himself had run the flock 
for seventy-three years and the same 
family of shepherds had tended it 
for over forty years. “Great suc- 
cess,” the Live Stock Journal of Lon- 
don states in its obituary of Mr. 
Goldsmith, “has always attended the 
flock in the showyard, for the 
championship of the breed at the 
Royal Show has been won on three 
occasions and the challenge cup for 
the best pen of eight ram lambs at 
Salisbury Fair on a like number of 
times. Supreme breed honors, too, 
have been gained at Smithfield and 
at many other leading shows too 
numerous to mention.” 

Mr. Goldsmith was honored for 
his integrity of character, however, 
as well as for his achievements with 
his sheep, and “amongst breeders of 
Hampshire Down Sheep the world 


over there was no more honored 
name than that of Mr. Tames Gold- 
smith of Blendworth. Horndean. 
Hampshire.” Mr. M. G. Goldsmith. 
a son. who is rated as one of the best 
indoes of Hampshires in Eneland. 
will no doubt carry on the Blend- 
~vorth tradition. 
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Wool Outlook Not Discourazin3, 


A Statement by The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


\yaact opened with much 
promise for the wool industry. 
The feeling along Summer Street 
was that the month would witness 
a strong continuation of the activ- 
ity which developed during Febru- 
ary. 

That wool machinery is busier 
now than at any time since the be- 
ginning of 1929 was an opinion 
given to an official of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation the 
first week in March by a man who 
is known for his astute observations 
of wool market affairs. This activ- 
ity was in response to increased 
goods orders and the anticipation of 
a favorable heavyweight season. 

Wool moved into consuming 
channels during February at a grat- 
ifying rate, adding strength to the 
contention of the national cooper- 
ative that the bulk of the 1930 
wools would be cleared before the 
new clip comes to market in any 
great volume. One of the outstand- 
ing developments of the last week 
was the entrance of the larger mills 
in the market. These concerns ap- 
pear to be interested in large lots of 
wools, indicating a desire to cover 
future needs. 


Textile analysts suggest that now 
is a good time to buy wools for use 
during the next six months. One 
observer feels that 
wool bought now, 
particularly fine wool, 
will represent a good 
investment within a 
few months. 

M uch encourage- 
ment comes from for- 
eign primary markets. 
European trade re- 
ports also contain 
some cheering news. 
There is a growing 
feeling that an era of 
stronger prices is be- 


years. 


machinery. 


ing entered. Of course none expect 
any radical up-swing in prices in the 
immediate future. Steady, gather- 
ing strength is what the majority 
believe lies ahead in the wool 
market. 


The foreign primary markets 
continue to show strength. Aus- 
tralian markets advanced 3 cents 
during the last week in February. 
Australian wool stocks are reported 
approximately 75 per cent cleared. 
Basing its opinion on cable advices 
from abroad the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation does not be- 
lieve that an alarming volume of 
Australian wool was taken in ex- 
change to appear at other sales later. 
Heavy buying by Japan, France 
and Germany have taken much of 
the Australian wool. 

Trade notes from Europe suggest 
that wool is expected to furnish in- 
creasing competition for silk and 
rayon, due to improved styling and 
increasing use of wool in the wo- 
men’s apparel industry. This for- 
eign development already is having 
its effect in this country. Styles 
utilizing more wool, which made 
their appearance in Paris, 
been introduced here. The annual 
survey of Textile World, recently 


have 


Cable advices from London to Draper & Company, our sales agent, 
March 10, brought the good news we have been looking for. 
opening of the second series of the London sales Merinos were up 15 
per cent, crossbreds 20 to 25 per cent and other grades up 15 to 20 
per cent from prices at the closing of the last series in February. 
London opening reflects the strength that has been apparent in all world, 
primary markets during the hast several weeks. 
prices definitely have turned. We have been advised by foreign corre- 
spondents that the carryover in Australia is probably the lowest in several 
With London showing this improvement we are hopeful that 
sufficient volume of business will be stimulated here to enable us to mark 
up domestic prices. The domestic situation is helped by improved condi- 
tions in the textile industry. January wool consumption shows a slight in- 
crease over December. Reliable reports indicate increasing activity in wool 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION. 


It would seem that wool 


issued, indicates that the 1930 out- 
put of rayon in the United States 
was lower than that of 1929. This 
is the first drop in rayon production 
in this country. 

One of the most encouraging 
angles of the situation is that the 
domestic markets are not over- 
stocked with foreign wools. For 
perhaps the first time foreign im- 
provements have been speedily re- 
flected in domestic markets. In pre- 
vious depressions speculators have 
used large volumes of cheap foreign 
wools to hold down the American 
market long after foreign prices 
showed recovery. ‘This time the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, acting in the interest of the 
grower, forestalled such tactics. 

During their recent visit to Bos- 
ton some of the directors of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation 
were impressed with sample pieces 
These new 
samples were gotten out through 
cooperation of the National and 
Both the co- 
operative and the manufacturers are 
constantly working to increase the 


of new woolen fabrics. 


wool manufacturers. 


consumption of wool. Developing 


new fabrics and featuring them in 
the goods trade is one of the ways 
this problem is being 
approached. 

Prospects are bright- 
er in mohair than for 
some time. Reports 
from the automobile 
industry indicate an 
increased use of mo- 
hair plush during the 
current year. In this 
field too the National 


is attacking vigorous- 
ly the problem of 
finding new markets 
and uses, 


At the 


The 











new year has brought new 
achievements in the National 
Lamb Campaign. As the program 
progresses the accumulation of evi- 
dence of its effectiveness continues, 
to the gratification of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 
Association, its sponsors. Since the 
beginning in 1927 the campaign has 
been conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board with marked success. 
The Institute of American Meat 
Packers has given every assistance in 
the project. 

Continued and increasing support 
and assistance coming from the ag- 
ricultural colleges in various sections 
of the country is proving to be one 
of the most important factors in the 
success of the campaign. The col- 
leges have shown by their eagerness 
to take part that they are fully in 
accord with the educational aspect 
of the campaign and are ready to 
do all in their power to assist in car- 
rying it forward. 


Many Colleges Cooperate 


There have been many instances 
of this college cooperation. The re- 
port of campaign activities for the 
fiscal year 1929-30 showed that 
Iowa State College and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College took the 
lead in sponsoring state-wide lamb 
campaigns in their respective states. 
Other institutions which gave val- 
uable assistance during the year 
were Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, the University of Nebraska, 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 
West Virginia University, Idaho 
University, and the University of 


Universities, Radios, Packers 


Recent months have seen this col- 
lege cooperation carried into the 
states of North Carolina, Illinois, 
Texas, and Kentucky, with Virginia 
and Connecticut on the list for the 
immediate future. 

A report of what was done in 
North Carolina has appeared pre- 
viously in these columns. Suppose 
we take up the thread of the story 
with Illinois. 


Bull Deeply Impressed 


A program of lamb cutting dem- 
onstrations was scheduled for Au- 
rora and Joliet, Ill., early in January 
of the present year. A great deal of 
prestige was added to the programs 


Used in Lamb 


By R. B. Davis 


in these two cities by the personal 
appearance of Prof. Sletter Bull of 
the Animal Husbandry Department 
of the University of Illinois, as a 
speaker on lamb. Professor Bull was 
deeply impressed with the response 
to the campaign. Meetings were 
held for retailers, high school stu- 
dents, and housewives and in each 
case the size of the audience and the 
interest displayed were most grat- 
ifying to all concerned. 

Professor Bull stated that while he 
had always believed in the value of 
the lamb work he had never fully 
realized until after attending these 
meetings how effective and far- 
reaching it really is. 











NEW LAMB STICKER AVAILABLE 





ee 


An attractive new advertising sticker has just been published for 
use in connection with the national campaign which is being carried 
on to stimulate the consumption of lamb. 

The sticker is bound in books of 500 each as indicated by the above 
illustration. The actual size of one sticker is 114 x 2%, inches and the 
printing has been done in two different color combinations—green and 


black, and dark blue and light blue. 


Any one in the lamb industry wishing a supply of the stickers may 
secure it by addressing the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., or the National Wool Growers Assn., 
509 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





and Retail Organizations 


Demonstrations 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


“There was one phase of this 
work which I did not favor a great 
deal until I attended these meet- 
ings,” said Professor Bull. “I never 


ROY W. SNYDER 


Extension Meat Specialist of Texas 
A. & M. College, Who Took Part in 
the Texas Lamb Campaign. 


thought much good could come 
from demonstrations before high- 
school students but I certainly have 
changed my mind now. The infor- 
mation on lamb is not only assim- 
ilated by the students but it is 
passed on by them to their parents 
and to retailers and others. 

“At the meetings for housewives 
there were a number of women 
present who came upon the sugges- 
tion of their children who had seen 
a previous demonstration. An in- 
teresting incident was brought to 
my attention at one of the meet- 


ings for retailers. A retailer said 
that a high-school girl came into 
his shop and asked for a lamb shoul- 
der roast with a pocket. He had 
never heard of such a thing. She 
told him she had learned about it 
at a lamb demonstration. He was 
quite anxious to learn how it was 
made.” 


On University Fair Program 


Immediately following the cam- 
paigns in Aurora and Joliet the 
lamb demonstrator appeared on the 
program of the Student-Farmer 
Fair at the University of Illinois. 
Fifteen hundred persons were in the 
audience for the Fair demonstra- 








GEORGE C. HERRING 
Extension Animal Husbandryman of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Who 

Will be A Leading Figure in the 
Lamb Campaign Soon to be Held 
Throughout That State. 





PROF. E. J. WILFORD 
Animal Husbandry Department of the 
University of Kentucky, Who is Active 
In the Kentucky Lamb Campaign 
Which Is Now Under Way. 


tion and this entire group was at- 
tentive throughout. 

At the university other demon- 
strations also were given. A meet- 
ing for retailers brought out twice 
as many as expected by the uni- 
versity men. When the -retail- 
ers were asked if they thought the 
demonstration worth while and 
whether they had obtained any new 
ideas that they might use, every one 


raised his hand. 

The university animal husbandry 
class also was given a demonstration, 
a 40-minute period being devoted 
entirely to it. A test on identifica- 
tion of lamb cuts revealed an aver- 
age grade of 97 per cent. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Evansville, 
Ind., Ann Arbor, Mich., Fort Smith, 
Ark., Muskogee, Okla., and Albu- 
querque, N. M., came in rapid suc- 
cession on the itinerary following 
the Illinois program. Space will not 
permit a complete report on each 
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of these cities but it will suffice to 
say the work in each was highly suc- 
cessful, thanks to the excellent co- 
operation of local packers, retailers, 
and others. 


Whirlwind Campaign in Texas 


Let us pass on to more recent ac- 
tivities which have brought into ev- 
idence the full support of the Texas 
A. & M. College. All of the latter 
half of February was devoted to the 
state of Texas with programs in El 
Paso, San Antonio, Austin, and 
Houston. 

The college detailed Mr. Roy W. 
Snyder, extension meat specialist, to 
devote his full time to the arrange- 
ment of and assistance in the pro- 
grams for the various cities. Mr. 
Snyder was very successful in his ef- 
fort of organization as was later 
shown by the large audiences which 
turned out in each of the cities. 
Furthermore, he proved his ability 
as a speaker and a lamb demonstrat- 
or, his assistance to Mr. Cullen, the 
demonstrator, making possible a 
larger number of meetings than oth- 
erwise could have been held. Mr. 
Snyder is vitally interested in the 
work and expects to continue the 
demonstrations in his state. 

In each of the Texas cities the 
schedule of meetings utilized every 
bit of the available time. There were 
meetings for packers, independent 
retailers, chain store organizations, 
housewives, high school and college 
students, business men’s clubs, and 
chefs and stewards, and everywhere 
the modern lamb cuts were enthu- 
siastically acclaimed. 


Many Aid Texas Campaign 


In El Paso, the first city on the 
itinerary, Mr. C. E. Martin, county 
agent, and Miss Irma Sealey and Miss 
Helen Swift, extension service rep- 
resentatives, gave material assistance 
to Mr. L. F. Miles, the packer chair- 
man. In San Antonio, Miss Kate 
Adele Hill, district home demon- 
stration agent, cooperated closely 
with Mr. L. N. Hill, the packer 


chairman, in lining up a strenuous 
schedule of meetings. The Austin 
program was in the hands of Mr. L. 
C. Tidwell, packer chairman, who 
was assisted by Miss Effie McClain, 
home demonstration agent, in lin- 
ing up the schedule, and in Houston 
Mr. N. C. Edmonds, who was in 
charge as packer chairman, was as- 
sisted by the county and home dem- 
onstration agents. 

Figuratively speaking, members 
of the trade in these cities who wit- 
nessed the demonstration simply 
“ate it up.” Housewives were high- 
ly pleased and home economic teach- 
ers were more deeply impressed than 
they had ever been with any work 
of this nature. 


Home Economics Head Praises 
Program 


Miss Mabel McBain, supervisor of 
home economics of the Houston 
schools, was emphatic in her state- 
ment of approval which was repeat- 
ed almost verbatim by other teach- 
ers of the city. 

“Most demonstrations are in- 
dorsed highly by the local concerns 
sponsoring them,” said Miss Mc- 
Bain, “but the actual program 
usually fizzles out, causing a great 
loss of time to the students. The 
lamb demonstration is different, 
however. It is the most instructive 
and interesting demonstration ever 
brought before our students and, 
had I known the value of the pro- 
gram, general assemblies would have 
been arranged for all instead of part 
of the Houston high schools.” 


Campaign Given Liberal Publicity 


The Texas campaign was accord- 
ed liberal space in the news columns 
of the papers published in each of 
the cities visited. Further valuable 
publicity was secured through three 
radio talks on lamb broadcast over 
Station KMAC, of San Antonio. 

Lamb literature also was avail- 
able and in heavy demand. This in- 
cluded the booklets Cashing In on 
Lamb and the Lamb Menu Book, 


lamb charts, window streamers, cut- 
ting tests, etc. 


Kentucky and Virginia Colleges 
Assist 


After Texas came a brief cam- 
paign in Memphis, Tenn., during 
the first few days of March, and be- 
ginning on March 6 an intensive 
drive was launched in the state of 
Kentucky where Prof. E. J. Wilford 
of the University of Kentucky is 
giving his full time to working with 
the demonstrator. The Kentucky 
itinerary includes eight representa- 
tive cities as follows: Covington, 
Winchester, Lexington, Frankfort, 
Owensboro, Paducah, Hopkinsville, 
and Bowling Green. 

Virginia will come next with the 
following eight cities to be visited: 
Danville, Roanoke, Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Petersburg, 
Richmond, and Alexandria. Here 
Prof. G. C. Herring of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute has charge of 
arrangements and will accompany 
the demonstrator over the state. 

Immediately following the Vir- 
ginia program and carrying the 
work up to May 8 will be a state- 
wide campaign in Connecticut. 
Nine cities will be visited: Stanford, 
Norwalk, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Hartford, New Britain, 
Meriden, and New London. 

Connecticut Agricultural College 
has assigned Prof. H. J. Garrigus of 
the animal husbandry department 
to cooperate in the program. 


Lamb on the Radio 


While the demonstration program 
is going forward at top speed inten- 
sive efforts on behalf of lamb also 
are being made in other directions. 
Some of the recent activities briefly 
are as follows: 

Two talks on lamb were broad- 
cast over a chain of 44 radio sta- 
tions associated with the National 
Broadcasting Company. ‘The talks 
for 36 of the stations east of the 
Rocky Mountains originated in Chi- 
cago and for the remaining eight 
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stations on the Pacific Coast at San 
Francisco. 

A special issue of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board bulletin, 
Radio News for the Woman’s Hour, 
has been sent to 586 radio stations, 
many of which have requested such 
material. 

Special radio talks have been sup- 
plied upon request for broadcasting 
from stations at Yakima, Wash., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Albuquerque, 
N. M. 


Arrangements were made with 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company for broadcasting lamb in- 
formation in connection with their 
morning chain program. 

A special news Clip Sheet featur- 
ing lamb entirely has been supplied 
to 6,700 newspapers throughout the 
country. More than 1,100 newspa- 
pers have made special request for 
this type of material. 

The January issue of Food and 
Nutrition News, which is a month- 


ly publication of the Board going 
to home economics teachers of the 
United States, was devoted entirely 
to lamb. 


A series of eight lamb “ads” has 
been supplied to more than 7,000 
newspapers through the National 
Editorial Association and a number 
of state editorial associations. Past 
experience in this advertising ser- 
vice indicates that at least 450 retail- 
ers will use these “‘ads.” 








California and Texas Make Rapid Progress on Lamb Fund 


N March 13 the last of the counties in California 

will be organized for the collection of funds for 
the enlarged lamb program of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Barely five weeks have passed 
since the California Lamb Marketing Board was select- 
ed—the first step in lining up the sheepmen of that 
state on this new vital project of the industry. In 
that brief period of very vigorous activity thirty-four 
counties of the state have been organized with 145 men 
serving as chairmen, vice chairmen and committeemen. 
Seven counties, the last, have meetings scheduled for 
the first two weeks of March. A big unit will then 


have been built up in the new and more complete organ- 
ization of the sheepmen and the raising of the Cali- 
fornia share of the lamb fund assured. 

The members of the California Lamb Marketing 
Board are: President A. T. Spencer of the California 
Wool Growers Association, chairman, and vice chair- 


men: 


E. C. Longmire of Willows; F. L. Washburn, 
vice president and manager of Bankitaly Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
W. Hugh Baber, manager, Llano-Seco Ranch, Chico; 
T. H. Ramsay, president, Pacific National Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, Red Bluff; L. H. Tyron, 
president, E. H. Tryon, Inc., San Francisco; S. P. 
Arbios, president, Central California Wool Growers 
Association, Stockton; Thos. E. Eveleth, president, 
Kern County Wool Growers Association, Bakersfield; 
Casper Ornbaum, attorney, San Francisco. 

Through the personnel of this committee, repre- 
sentation of all sections of the state and different 


interests of the industry has been secured, and by means 
of the county meetings and the committees appointed 
at them, support for the work will be enlisted not only 
from the present members of the California Wool 
Growers Association but from every sheepman and all 
others interested in the business. 

Texas reports substantial receipts on its quota, in 
fact, over half of it. Organization work was started 
in Texas several months ago and now the counties are 
contesting with each other for first place in the raising 
of the lamb fund. “While the percentages of some of 
the counties have not changed to any great extent,” 
a recent announcement states, “good news has been 
coming into the office of work that is being done in 
some of the heretofore backward counties. Expres- 
sions have come from many of the counties whose per- 
centages are low to the effect that their standing is not 
at all to their liking and that they are doing something 
to remedy it.” 

On February 26, the standing of the Texas coun- 
ties actively at work in collecting the fund was as 
follows: 


Per CENT OF 
Quota RalsED COUNTY 


Re 


Per CENT OF 
CouNTY Quota RalsED 
1—Reagan 
2—Pecos 
3—Val Verde 
ee ne ee 


S—Crceete 





7—Terrell 
8—Tom Green Pres Sr 
9—Schleicher _.__.__. 
Re 2 ee 
11—Sutton 


19—Kimble 
20—Coke 
21—McCullouch __.. : 
22—Concho _... 
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Oregon Auxiliary Puts Over Lamb Week 


‘THE Oregon State Wool Growers 
Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Burns, Oregon, on 
November 14-15, 1930, raised $1000 
by private subscription and present- 
ed the same to the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the association to be used for 
the purpose of organizing units of 
their Auxiliary through the state 
and to enable the Auxiliary to pro- 
mote the use of more wool and the 
consumption of more lamb. Local 
auxiliaries were organized in the 
counties of Morrow, Baker, Union 
and Umatilla and we expect to con- 
tinue to form these local organiza- 
tions in the various counties of the 
state. 


On February 1 a campaign was 
opened through the state with the 
slogan, “Eat More Lamb—Use More 
Wool”, with an intensive week from 
February 21st to 28th. This week 
was enthusiastically observed in all 
sections of the state. 


Governor Julius L. Meier sent out 
the following letter: 


“To the People of Oregon: 


“Sheep raising is one of the major indus- 
tries of Oregon and as such it deserves the 
interest and support of all citizens of this 
state. It is important, not only because 
it is the source of wool production but be- 
cause it supplies the raw material for in- 
dustries that are winning a national reputa- 
tion for our state. 

“During the week of February 22nd to 
28th, inclusive, an extensive campaign will 
be carried on to induce the people of Oregon 
to ‘Eat more Lamb, Use More Wool.’ 

“As a strong supporter of Oregon indus- 
tries I want to urge our citizens to use and 
consume more of their home grown prod- 
ucts, not only during this week but 
throughout the year. 

“Lamb is a cheap, wholesome and delici- 
ous food. The products of Oregon wool 
are serviceable and of excellent quality. By 
giving preference to these Oregon grown 
and Oregon made commodities, we’ secure 
food and merchandise of the best value and 
at the same time promote the prosperity of 
our state. 

Very truly yours, 
Julius L. Meier, Governor.” 


Miss Jeanette Cramer was engaed 
to broadcast three times a week 
during the month of February 
which she most efficiently did in her 
cooking school over KGW from 
Portland, Oregon. Miss Cramer 
also published recipes and menus 
containing lamb in the Morning 
Oregonian. 


The Home Economics and Animal 
Husbandry departments of Oregon 
State Agricultural College at Cor- 
vallis issued bulletins and recipes. 

O. P. Poulson, assistant supervisor 
of agriculture, Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, issued a bulletin asking all de- 
partment heads, agents and repre- 
sentatives to support and assist in 
the campaign and on March 2 he 
issued a news article asking that this 
special week be extended indefinite- 
ly and calling on the citizens of the 
state to continue their support to 
Oregon’s “$50,000,000 industry.” 

The Agricultural Department of 
the State Bankers Association issued 
a bulletin that reached all the banks 
of the state. Stores and markets 
made wonderful window displays of 
woolen goods and lamb. Hotels, 
restaurants and cafes featured lamb 
on their menus. 

Lion, Kiwani, Rotary, Add, 
Luncheon and Commercial clubs, 
lodges and churches over the state 
featured lamb at their luncheons 
and banquets and their speakers 
gave talks on the sheep industry. 

In the City of Portland alone, 
357 markets cooperated in the cam- 
paign. 

The newspapers of the state were 
generous with their space and many 
editorials were published in further- 
ance of this campaign. 

We have demonstrated that the 
consumption of lamb can be greatly 
increased by efficient work along the 
lines used in conducting this cam- 
paign, but the public at all seasons 
demands stuff of good quality. The 
markets can readily dispose of first 


class stuff. It is the stuff of poor 
quality that is hard to dispose of and 
injures the lamb market. 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, President 
Women’s Auxiliary, Oregon 
Wool Growers Association. 





LAMB DEMONSTRATED BE- 
FORE YAKIMA WOMEN’S 
CLUB 


ME- H. Stanley Coffin, one of 
the enthusiastic supporters of 
the lamb program, recently sent the 
Wool Grower a report of a discus- 
sion and demonstration on lamb 
made by Mr. Cecil Gholson of the 
Gibson Packing Company of Yaki- 
ma, Washington, before the Wo- 
men’s Century Club of Yakima. 

Mr. Gholson told the members of 
this club that in spite of their 
shrewdness as shoppers, women are 
overlooking the best meat buy in 
the markets, when they fail to serve 
lamb and mutton frequently. His 
figures showed that this meat has 
declined almost 50 per cent in price 
during the past year, yet the aver- 
age consumption is only 5.8 pounds 
to the person in the United States. 
Mr. Gholson’s explanation of the 
circumstance is that women do not 
understand its preparation or how 
to order it by cuts. 

He pointed to the fact that lamb 
is always the first meat given an 
invalid, the flesh is from the clean- 
est of animals and it is put on the 
market the youngest. 

The cheaper lamb cuts are most 
neglected, Mr. Gholson said. He 
advised the frequent purchase of 
rolled breast of lamb for baking and 
for fine pot roasts. 

The mock duck, with long bone 
neck, sprouting tail and solid meat 
body was one of the most interest- 
ing cuts demonstrated. Though it 
costs less than one dollar, Mr. Ghol- 
son said, it is always a sensation 
when brought to the table surround- 
ed by oven browned potatoes and 
decorated with red berries. 
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Swift & Company to Stamp Lamb 


Careasses 


§ brs stamping of the better class 
of lamb carcasses in the regular 
trade was begun by Swift & Com- 
pany on March 1. Two styles of 
stamps will be used upon approxi- 
mately the best 50 or 60 per cent 
of the lamb carcasses handled. The 
lower quality class of carcasses, will, 
as heretofore, carry no stamp at all. 
This innovation is a development 
from the experimental work along 
this line conducted by the various 
packers in cooperation with the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in connection with the lamb demon- 
strations in Kansas City last Oc- 
tober. 

The stamping of the better qual- 
ity of beef carcasses has been going 
on for several years and several 
packers report that the practice 
facilitates the sale of the better class 
of meat and does not injure the 
selling of the class of product of 
insufficient merit to obtain a grad- 
ing stamp. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is still 
supervising the grading and stamp- 
ing of a considerable part of the 
stamped beef. The product passing 
through the hands of the govern- 
ment force carries the government 
stamps and the carcasses stamped by 
the packers themselves carry the 
grade stamp of the concern by 
which they are slaughtered and sold. 

In the case of lamb Swift & Com- 
pany will use two stamps: “Swift’s 
Premium” and “Swift.” The plac- 
ing of these stamps is shown on the 
accompanying cut. It is believed 
that this method of stamping the 
better quality of lamb will enable 
the consumers to make sure of ob- 
taining the best quality by looking 
for the stamp at the shop when 
making purchases. 

This stamping of the better qual- 


ity of carcasses is also of consider- 


for Grade 


able assistance to small retailers in 
making their purchases. It enables 
them to order from the supply 
house by telephone, canceling the 
need to visit the coolers to select 
carcasses of the quality desired. 





WORKING ON RETAIL PRICES 


PRESIDENTS of chain stores have 


recently had presented to them, 
through letters sent out by Mr. 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, the desirability, from ll 
angles of the meat industry, of re- 


ducing retail prices and increasing 
volume of sales. The present whole- 
sale market, it was pointed out, 
offers an excellent opportunity to 
bring about an increase in meat 
consumption and thereby increase 
business and profits to retailers. “In 
view of the present situation,” Mr. 
Pollock’s letter states, “it would 
seem an opportune time for retail 
agencies to reduce their margins to 
the lowest consistent figure and 
increase their volume. The increase 
in sales, which should result from 
the featuring of attractive prices, 
should bring sufficient profit to 
merit the reduced mark-up. In this 
way the retail distributor may not 
only be of special service to the 
consumer but at the same time work 
benefits for himself.” 

The assistance of the Department 
of Agriculture in disseminating 
among consumers information as to 
the present prices of livestock and 
meats has also been asked for by the 
Meat Board. 


The percentages of change in 


» wholesale meat prices at Chicago the 


last week of January, 1931, as com- 
pared with the same time in 1930 
shown by the Meat Board to sup- 
port its requests are as follows: 
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Percentage of Change in Wholesale Meat 
Prices at Chicago—Prices in Last Week 
. of January, 1931, As Compared With 
Prices In Last Week of January, 1930 


(Prices in Dollars per Hundred Pounds) 


Pct. 


1931 1930 Change 


Fresh Pork Prices at Chicago 
(Wholesale) 


Loins, 8-10 lb. average $13.00 
Loins, 12-15 lb. average _.. 11.75 
Hams, 10-14 Ib. average . 16.00 
Shoulders, skinned, New York 
style, 2-12 lb. average. 10.45 
Cured Pork Prices at Chicago 
(Wholesale) 
Hams, Smoked: 
Reg. No. 1, 10-12 lb. av. 
Bacon, Smoked: 
No. 1, Dry Cure, 
6-8 Ib. average 
Pickle Cure, 8-10 Ib. av. - 
No. 1 Sweet Lard, refined, 
hardwood tubs 
Beef Prices at Chicago 
(Wholesale) 
Fresh Beef Steer Carcass: 
Choice, 700 Ib. up. 
Good, 550-700 Ib. average 
Medium, 500 Ib. up_._ 
Cow Beef Carcass, good 
Hides, Packer, Heavy 
Native Steer —...._____ 
Lamb and Mutton Prices 
at Chicago (Wholesale) 
Lamb Carcass: 
Choice, 38 Ib. down 19.35 
Good, 39-45 Ib. average _ 18.40 
Mutton (ewe) Carcass: 
Good, 70 lb. down 


26.40 
23.60 
10.00 


15.15 —34 


The Department of Agriculture’s 
recent report on retail meat prices 
showed the following as prevailing 
in cash-and-carry stores of New 
York City on the dates shown: 


Retail Meat Prices—New York 
Mostly Cash and Carry—Good Grade 


Feb. 28 
1931 


Feb. 14 Mar. 1 


1931 1930 
BEEF: 


Per Pounp 
Sirloin Steak $ .38 $ .45 
Round steak ‘ 375 46 


Rib roast, Ist cut é 34 39 

Chuck roast = 26 30 
LAMB: 

EE ee 275 365 

ee Oe 405 45 


-42 
PORK: 


Chops, 
Bacon, ‘ > 34 


center cuts ‘ ° 35 
Bacon, sliced P ‘ 40 
Hemt, whole —st«Ct: J 32 
Picnics x é 225 
Lard ‘ P 175 
VEAL: 
Cutlets 5 . SS 
Chops Be “Ae ‘ 45 





HOW THE TARIFF HAS HELP- 
ED THE BOSTON WOOL 
MARKET 


"Tt following statement as to 
how the rates of duty on wool 
carried in the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act have prevented the complete 
demoralization of the Boston wool 
market was recently furnished to 
the Wool Grower by the well known 
authority, Albert Elliott of the 


Jeremiah Williams firm at Boston: 

Except for the tariff of 34 cents per 

pound of scoured content, wool prices in 
the United States today are at the lowest 
point that they have ever been. Fine wools 
of pretty good staple are selling at 60 cents 
clean scoured. Taking off the duty of 34 
cents means that they are really selling on 
a basis of 26 cents clean plus the duty. 
Twenty-six cents clean is a lower price than 
wools sold at in 1894, 1895 and 1896 when 
there was no duty on wool, when wool 
sold at the lowest prices ever known, both 
in this country and in the outside world, 
and when the cost of producing wool was 
not over one-third of what it is today. 
’ Three-eighths wool, or 56’s according to 
the government standards, is selling in this 
market today on a basis of 45 cents per 
scoured pound. Taking off the duty of 
34 cents means that it would have to sell 
at 11 cents per scoured pound, which is 
very much lower than this grade of wool 
ever sold before in the history of the world. 
The quarter blood or 50’s quality is selling 
in this market at 41 to 42 cents per scoured 
pound. Taking off the duty of 34 cents 
per scoured pound would leave this wool 
actually selling at about 7 cents per pound 
clean, which is less than half of the price 
that such wools sold for in the 1890s, 
during which period wool sold cheaper than 
ever before in the world’s history. 

In other words, if it were not for the 
present duty good fine Montana and Wyo- 
ming wools would have to sell in the Boston 
market at around 8 to 9 cents per pound in 
the grease, or say at 3 to 4 cents per pound 
net to the grower in Montana or Wyoming. 
Good three-eighths (56’s) and quarter blood 
(50’s) would have to sell in Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and other fleece wool 
states at 1 to 2 cents per pound to the 
grower as it would only be worth around 
6 cents per pound in the grease sold in the 
Boston market. 

You can, therefore, see that even with 
the present tariff good Wyoming and Mon- 
tana fine and half blood wools would have 
to be bought from the grower this coming 
season at 13 to 15 cents per pound, which 
is less than half the cost of production, 
and good quarter blood and three-eighths 


wool from the states of Ohio, Michigan, 
etc. would have to be bought from the 
growers at 13 to 15 cents per pounds, which 
is less than half the cost of production. 
This in spite of the fact of the present 34 
cents duty on the clean content of wools 
suitable for clothing purposes that enter 
the ports of the United States. 

Depreciation of the Australian pound 
sterling is very seriously affecting the price 
now being realized and about to be realized 
by the American wool grower. The Aus- 
tralian pound sterling can be bought at 30 
per cent discount, and at even a higher rate 
of discount, but figuring 30 per cent dis- 
count it means that the Australian pound 
sterling can be bought for about $3.40 
American money. In other words, an im- 
porter in the U. S. A. can sell his draft on 
London or New York in Australia and get 
130 pounds sterling Australian currency 
for a draft on London of 100 pounds ster- 
ling. This in itself has the effect of reduc- 
ing the 34-cent scoured content duty on 
wool to a basis of only a little over 20 cents. 
The Argentine paper piso, whose value at 
par of exchange in American currency is 
about 42 cents, can today be bought at 
31 cents, or at 25 per cent less than the 
par of exchange. 





SWIFT & COMPANY PLAN- 
-NING TO HANDLE LINE 
CANNED FRUITS 


NNOUNCEMENT that Swift 

& Company in the near future 

will add a complete line of canned 

fruits and vegetables is the first in- 

dication from any of the four large 

packers of any change brought 

about by the recent modification of 

the Packers Consent Decree. Formal 

announcement came from G. F. 
Swift, president of the company. 

Mr. Swift said, “It is a matter of 
gratification to the company that 
we will be able to use our existing 
facilities for the distribution, at 
wholesale, of a more complete line 
of food products. The fact that a 
salesman can sell a complete line 
rather than merely a line of meats 
means that savings can be effected 
on distributive costs. 

“Tt is not possible at the present 
time to announce a definite date 
for adding these items but it will be 
done without undue delay and as 
soon as details regarding labels can 
be worked out.” 





AROUND 
THE 
RANGE 
COUNTRY 


WYOMING 


Exceptionally mild weather pre- 
vailed, with chinook winds of fre- 
quent occurrence. Occasional light 
falls of snow occurred to furnish 
livestock moisture on the open 
range, where forage was ample in 
most sections. Some sections were 
at times short of snow and other 
moisture, more especially over the 
northern portion; but moisture 
came toward the close, in the form 
of a moderate fall of snow. Live- 
stock were fair. 


Osage 


This has been a very mild winter 
with good feed conditions. As a 
esult, losses have been less than us- 
ual, and feed expenses also under 
previous years. While stock here is 
run on the range all winter, it is 
necessary to do some feeding part of 
the time. 

I think that the size of the ewe 
bands is a little larger than usual. 


Moorcroft 
This has been one of the best 


winters we have ever had, but now 
(February 27) the lack of moisture 
is being felt. The range is getting 
short, and we are feeding some hay, 
as we did not buy any cake or corn 
last fall. 

We have had fewer losses to date 
than ever before, and the smallest 
feed expense in years. 

The number of ewes to lamb this 











Idaho Russian thistle crop saves winter hay feeding. 


The picture shows 


ewes owned by the Wood Live Stock Company after a heavy snowstorm feeding on 
Russian thistle growing on abandoned farm lands near Idaho Falls, Idaho. In 
the vicinity where these sheep were photographed, 25,000 head of ewes were| 
feeding on Russian thistle, and some owners claim that the heaviest growth 


will carry 2,000 ewes for one month. 


spring is less than that of 1930, but 
a big majority of the ewe lambs 
were held over last fall for replenish- 
ment purposes. 


J. E. Lathron 


MONTANA 


Mild weather with frequent chi- 
nooks was fine for livestock, keep- 
ing ranges open generally. Precipi- 
tation was not heavy, but was ample 
for current needs. Most livestock 
remained on the open range, and 
made satisfactory advancement, be- 
ing in fairly good condition as the 
month closed. Light feeding was 
done locally. The ground is mostly 
bare except in and west of the 
mountains. 


Dillon 


The weather is very mild with 
very little snow (March 1). Range 
feed is fair. Eight dollars a ton is 
being paid for alfalfa out of the 
stack, and $13.00 for it baled and 
delivered. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the stock sheep in this sec- 
tion have been fed all winter. The 
rest have run on the range. The 
expense for feeding has been less 
this year, and our sheep losses lighter 
than in previous winters. 

There is about the same number 
of ewes to be lambed this spring as 
in 1930. 

I think the advertising campaign 


for lamb will be a very beneficial 
thing. 
Berg Christensen 


Alzada 


There has been lots of warm 
weather here, with little snow. Ev- 
eryone is talking about what a fine 
winter we are having. 

Feed is short on the winter range, 
but the stock look good. We need 
moisture to start the green grass. 
Where the range has been short, 


some feeding has been done. About 





HE notes on weather condi- 
tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of February. 
The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 
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75 per cent of the sheep are fed hay 
as soon as the severe weather sets in. 

Most of the hay was put in here 
last fall at $10.00 a ton. No sales 
are reported at present. 

We have had no losses in stock at 
all this winter. 

I believe there will be as many if 
not more ewes to lamb this spring 
than in 1930. 

Coyotes are not so bad. Trappers 
are claiming poor luck in getting 
them this winter. 

Frank Cochran 


OREGON 


Generous rains have occurred 
over the western valleys, with mod- 
erate precipitation ineastern sections, 
where ground moisture supplies are 
already rather short. Lambing is 
progressing satisfactorily, and live- 
stock are in rather good condition. 
Western pastures have made steady 
improvement. 


Crane 


Very mild and dry conditions 
have prevailed this winter, and as a 
matter of fact, are still prevailing at 
this time (March 6). 

There has been less expense for 
feed, however, due to the good range 
conditions and our sheep losses are 
estimated to be 10 per cent under 
those of average years. We usually 
have to feed about 65 per cent of 
our stock all winter. This year, it 
was only necessary to feed 15 per 
cent. The rest of them were on the 
range all winter. 

Prices for alfalfa hay are $8.00 
stacked, and $12.00 to $14.00 baled 
and delivered. 

Ewe bands are about the same size 
as in 1930. 

Eastern Oregon Livestock Co. 


Shaniko 


Weather conditions are bad at this 
time (March 7). It is very dry; 


there is no feed on the winter range, 
and it is too cold for the fresh grass 
to start. However, our expense for 


feeding has been slightly under that 
of other years, and our losses have 
been normal. 

Hay prices at present are $10.00 
when fed out of the stack, and 
$16.00 when baled and delivered. 
There is an increase of about 10 per 
cent in the number of ewes to lamb 
this spring. 

No trapping is being done in this 
section now, and as a result coyotes 
are increasing. 


J. W. Fisher 
IDAHO 


Most of the state was winter- 
bound through the early part of the 
month, but later the lower areas 
were cleaned of snow by milder 
temperatures. Most livestock have 
done very well. Shed lambing has 
progressed satisfactorily. A ! feed 
shortage in Cassia County has caus- 
ed some shrinkages among cattle. 
Spring pastures have started in the 
panhandle section. 


Jerome 


We have had a long winter. Sheep 
went on feed last fall a month ear- 
lier than usual, and it will be at least 
two to three weeks yet (March 4) 
before we can get them out on the 
desert. 

We had a good lambing with 
especially strong lambs at birth, but 
have been losing some at three to 
six weeks of age due to their eating 
dirt and wool, which I believe has 
been caused by their being held too 
long in the feed lot on dry feed. 

I have heard of no wool or sheep 
changing hands. 

Edw. C. Eakin 


Twin Falls 


It is clear and windy today (Feb- 
ruary 27) after a one-inch snow fall 
last night. 

All of the sheep are in feed lots 
here; none of them are run on the 
range during the winter. 

Alfalfa out of the stack is $10.00 
per ton. 


Due to the favorable weather 








conditions, our losses have been un- 
der those of former years. 


Idaho Falls 


We are having very good feeding 
weather at this time (March 1). 
Generally speaking, our winter 
range has been good and our losses 
light. I estimate the feeding ex- 
pense to be 25 per cent lower than 
during previous winters. 

Alfalfa hay can now be purchased 
at $7.00 to $8.00 a ton in the stack. 

No losses from coyotes have been 
reported recently. I think the 
Biological Survey men in this coun- 
try have done a very splendid piece 
of work in getting rid of them. 

J. D. Kennedy 


Paul 


We are having fine weather at 
present (March 1). February was 
a good month as a whole. There is 
plenty of feed on the winter ranges, 
but it is covered with snow. Our 
stock went on feed about one month 
earlier than usual, which of course, 
means an increased feed bill. Winter 
losses, however, are about as usual. 
Ten dollars is now being paid for 
alfalfa hay out of the stack. The 
size of the ewe bands is about the 
same as in 1930. Coyotes have not 
been very troublesome this year. 


Pocatello 


The first heavy snow fell about 
November 15 and has stayed on ever 
since. The weather has been steady 
and cold with practically no sloppy 
weather, and to that extent desirable 
for feeding. The duration of the 
severe weather has-required an ab- 
normal amount of feed. Last fall 
the feed on the winter range was the 
best for a number of years, but the 
early snowfall prevented the stock- 
men from getting the full benefit 
of it. This feed will probably prove 
beneficial early this spring. 

We have made no re-inspections 
to speak of, but reports from cus- 
tomers indicate that the winter loss 

(Continued to page 37) 
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TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
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"THE extraordinary drought that has impoverished many of the middle, 
southern and eastern states during the past year, laid a heavy hand 


also on far western agricultural and grazing interests. The March-April- 
May precipitation of 1930 in the eleven western grazing states was above 
normal only in Idaho, Nevada, California and Arizona; while the June- 
July-August precipitation was above normal only in Wyoming, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, during which time the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California had far less than 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. In September, October and November the three coast states fol- 
lowed with but 75 per cent of their normal moisture, though the rest of 
the western states herein considered had somewhat above normal precipi- 
tation. According to the tabulation; presented herewith practically the 
entire western grazing region has continued through the winter with de- 
ficient moisture supplies, most of the region having far less than normal 
amounts. Only points in part of southern California, Arizona, Texas, 
and eastern Colorado show three-months’ totals above normal. It is 
worthy of note, however, that only very limited parts of this region have 
as yet gone so completely dry as to cause suffering among livestock, or any 
great detriment to the range, as this is still the late winter or early spring 
season, when the winter’s accumulations of moisture in the form of snow 
are still available either in actual snow or in ground moisture, and are 
still available for livestock and forage. But it will require a wet spring 
and early summer to avert a serious drought condition in many western 
states. 


RECIPITATION on western livestock 

ranges during December, 1930, and 
January and February, 1931, with de- 
partures from normal, for three months and 
for six months. 


Excess or De- 
Six-Months’ 
Excess or De- 
ficiency.. 


ficiency... 


Three-Months’ 


W ASHINGTON— 
Seattle _________.11.44 
Spokane _...... 3.12 
Walla Walla _. 3.15 

OREGON— 
Portland _.._.. 
Baker City ___.... 
Roseburg -__..... 7.20 

CALIFORNIA— 

Red Bluff 
San Francisco __.. 
i. a Tee 
Los Angeles 

NEVADA— 
Winnemucca __. 
Reno 
Tonopah _ 

ARIZONA— 

Phoenix 
Flagstaff 
NEW MEXICO— 


wewn 
-_ co © 
AnDN 


9.86 


Roswell 
TEXAS— 
Amarillo 


MONTANA— 
Helena 
Kalispell 


Miles City 
Williston, N. D. 
IDAHO— 
Lewiston 
Pocatello ___. 


-30 


UTAH— 
Deseret _ 
BM on 
-06 
Salt Lake City 1.87 
Modena 
Monticello 
WYOMING— 
Yellowstone 
Sheridan 
Langer as.) 
Cheyenne 


COLORADO— 


Grand Junction 1.02 





New Mexico’s Convention and Lamb Week 


E. New Mexico Wool Growers 

Association, under the leader- 
ship of President F. W. Lee, and 
with the assistance of Mr. M. O. 
Cullen, lamb demostrator from the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and Mr. J. A. Kurtenacker 
of Swift & Company, put on a real 
lamb program in connection with 
its twenty-eighth annual convention 
at Albuquerque. 

The convention dates were Feb- 
ruary Sth and 6th, but the entire 
week was devoted to lamb. The 
association spent $200 for radio and 
newspaper advertising. A 15-min- 
ute daily program was given over 
KGGM. Part of the time was al- 
loted to the Wool Growers’ Orch- 
estra and a few minutes devoted to 
lamb recipes from material supplied 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Mr. Cullen also gave one 
talk over the radio, featuring the 
need for improvement in lamb 
merchandising and the value to the 
housewife of knowing how to buy 
lamb more wisely and economically. 

The evening before the conven- 
tion opened Mr. Cullen met with 
the fifty meat dealers of Albuquer- 
que and their enthusiastic response 
to the demonstration was evidenced 
by their newspaper advertising and 
window displays of lamb during the 
rest of the week. 

At noon on Thursday, the first 
day of the convention, there was a 
lamb barbecue, and following it 
Mr. Cullen presented his demonstra- 
tion to the sheepmen and gave them 
a brief history of the demonstration 
program as it has been carried on by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board through funds contributed by 
wool growers’ and lamb feeders’ or- 
ganizations. Of course, the demon- 
stration was well received. 

But probably the biggest event of 
the lamb program was the demon- 
stration given before the 1800 


housewives at the Thursday evening 
session of the cooking school that 
was sponsored that week by the Al- 
buquerque Journal. It was a case 
of “standing room only”, but the 
event proved interesting enough to 
hold the crowd even under those 
circumstances. 

Largely as a result of this lamb 
program, the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Be It Resolved, that we request favorable 
action by the present state legislature in 
behalf of increasing the tax on sheep shipped 
or driven out of the state from one cent to 
two cents per head for the purpose of 
securing markets favorable to the New 
Mexico sheep raisers. 

We further recommend that the State 
Sheep Sanitary Board cause the respective 
inspectors to make every effort to collect 
such tax on migratory herds of sheep graz- 
ing in and out of the state. 


New Mexico has raised consider- 
able funds for the lamb consump- 
tion campaign through the one- 
cent tax and if the increase is se- 
cured, sufficient funds will be com- 
ing in to cover New Mexico’s share 
of the money to be used in the pro- 
posed enlargement of the lamb pro- 
gram. 

About 300 delegates were in at- 
tendance when the first session of 
the convention opened. They lis- 
tened to President Lee’s address, 
which featured the desirability of 
having a government sheep experi- 
ment station, similar to the one at 
Dubois, Idaho, established in New 
Mexico. Then President F. J. Hag- 
enbarth of the National Wool 
Growers Association gave a bird’s- 
eye view of the present condition of 
the sheep industry. He told of the 
ill effects on the wool market that 
the low rates of foreign exchange 
were having, told of what the tariff 
law and the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation had meant to the 
wool grower during the present 
emergency, and while not minimiz- 
ing the present situation of sheep- 


men, forecast brighter years for the 
industry. 

After the lamb demonstration in 
the afternoon, President Hagenbarth 
gave a general outline of the pro- 
posed plans for enlarging the outlet 
for lamb. At that time also, Mr. J. 
P. Draper, treasurer of Draper & 
Company, sales agent for the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
reviewed the 1930 wool market and 
spoke optimistically of the future. 
A very thorough discussion of the 
public land question was given by 
Senator H. O. Bursum, the New 
Mexico representative on the Presi- 
dent’s Public Land Commission. 

Speakers at the Friday morning 
session included: Dr. F. L. Schneider 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Mr. George W. York, State Land 
Commissioner J. F. Hinkle, Mr. By- 
ron O. Beall, state tax commissioner, 
and Mr. F. E. Oakes of the New 
Mexico State College. 

A business session Friday after- 
noon closed the convention. Mr. 
F. W. Lee of San Mateo was re- 
elected president; Mr. E. L. Moulton 
of Albuquerque, vice president, and 
Miss Isabel Benson, secretary. 


A summary of the resolutions 
adopted follows: 


Recommending Congress request Presi- 
dent to declare an emergency embargo 
against importation of competitive foreign 
products which are rapidly minimizing the 
beneficial effects of our protective tariff. 

Recommending ceding of the public 
domain and also subsurface rights to the 
states as a sound economical policy, which 
will result beneficially to nation and state 
by reducing the governmental burdens of 
both, increasing the income of the state; 
preserving the principles of conservation 
and stabilizing our livestock industry. 

Requesting favorable action of the legis- 
lature in behalf of increasing the tax on 
sheep shipped or driven out of the state 
from one cent to two cents per head. 

Urging action by Congress and the Pres- 
ident to secure a reduction on grazing fees 
on the national forests. 

Opposing a lifting of the embargo on 
importation of meat from Argentina, im- 
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posed by the prevalence of the foot and 
mouth disease. _ 

Requesting Congress to enact legislation 
for the more rapid and complete extermi- 
nation of rodents and predatory animals on 
the public domain and forest areas, and 
urging the legislature to appropriate $25,- 
000 for cooperation with the government. 

Requesting the executive officers of the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Association to 
end the uneconomic practices in the sale of 
pulled wools in direct competition with 
shorn wools. 

Urging steps to secure the establishment 
by the government of a sheep experimental 
station in New Mexico. 

Urging the legislature to take off all re- 
strictions on the killing of bear. 








Urging the legislature to amend the law 
relative to ear marks on stray and purchased 
sheep to prevent loss to sheep growers. 

Urging that the State College use part of 
its funds for experimental work now de- 
voted to dairy and poultry to make a scien- 
tific study of poisonous weeds that now 
exist in the state. 

Approving Senate Bill 5577 introduced in 
Congress by Senators Hayden and Bratton, 
limiting future allotments to the Navajo 
Indians to within the Indian reservations. 

Urging Governor Seligman to make ap- 
pointments to the Sheep Sanitary Board to 
conform to the practice of naming mem- 
bers, the secretary and inspectors, from 
persons of practical experience in the rais- 
ing of sheep. 








Mid-Winter Meeting, of Arizona Association 


W ITH approximately 90 per 
cent of its members in attend- 
ance, the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association held its annual mid- 
winter meeting at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on February 2, with A. A . Johns, 
veteran president of the association, 
in the chair. 

During the forenoon addresses 
were made to the members by Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho, 
president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Joseph Drap- 
er, treasurer of Draper & Co., sell- 
ing agents for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, G. T. 
Thompson, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
and P. G. Spilsbury, president of 
the Arizona Industrial Congress. 

For the most part, the matters 
discussed by the various speakers 
revolved around the selling of wool 
through the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, the influences 
affecting the domestic and foreign 
wool markets and the campaign 
now being sponsored by western 
sheepmen to increase the consump- 
tion of lamb in the United States. 

“We are faced,” said Mr. Hagen- 
barth, “with a condition unexpect- 
ed in our efforts to obtain a reason- 
able market price for our wool. Due 
to the low rate of foreign exchange 
with Argentine, the dollar paid for 


American wool means from $1.30 
to $1.50 for that which comes from 
South America. No tariff protec- 
tion contemplated such conditions. 
We should ask every state legislature 
to memorialize Congress to place an 
embargo on such wool imports and 
other of our agricultural products 
which are suffering because of this 
world economic condition until for- 
eign exchange is stabilized.” 
Continuing, Mr. Hagenbarth ex- 
plained the work that is being done 
by the National Wool Marketing 


Corporation in regulating and 
handling the sale of the 1930 wool 
clip. Another matter considered by 
the speaker was the national cam- 
paign designed to increase the con- 
sumption of lamb, especially in the 
states of the Middle West. 

In discussing the national coop- 
erative now handling the domestic 
wools, Joseph Draper of Boston 
laid all the cards on the table, so to 
speak. Due to economic conditions 
which are world-wide, it was point- 
ed out by Mr. Draper that the 
domestic market was stabilized in a 
large measure by the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation which pre- 
vented the dumping of the bulk of 
the American clip on the market, 


except in quantities sufficient to 
meet the consumptive demands, at 
a time when the market could easily 
have been demoralized. 


It was stated by Mr. Draper that 
“there is an actual shortage of wool 
today in the mills and on the shelves 
of the dealers. I do not see how it 
can go lower in price. If we all had 
to make a change to new woolen 
clothing today, there would not be 
enough to go around. Technically 
the market is in a wonderful posi- 
tion as far as the growers are con- 
cerned. ‘The international depres- 
sion is the only factor that makes it 
difficult to determine the future. I 
will predict, however, that those 
who market their wools through the 
National Corporation during the 
next two years will receive from 10 
to 15 per cent more than they have 
for their wool this last year.” 

It was urged by Mr. G. T. 
Thompson that a surplus be estab- 
lished for the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, of which he is 
the treasurer, sufficient to make it 
independent of federal aid. It was 
pointed out by him that the Federal 
Farm Board, which is financing the 
wool co-op, is subject to the whims 
of Congress and that the marketing 
organization should quickly get in 
shape to make its own way, should 
the Federal Farm Board come to a 
legislative end. 

Commending the work of. the 
National Wool Growers Association 
in their efforts to establish stable 
markets for wool and lamb, Mr. 
Spilsbury stated that wool had 
shown a smaller percentage of price 
decline in comparison with other 
products during the past year than 
any other basic commodity. “I 
wish,” he said, “that we had as suc- 
cessful a sales arrangement for the 
benefit of our Arizona copper 
mines and cotton growers.” 


Bert Haskett. 
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CONVENTION DATES AND 
OTHER MATTERS CONSID- 
ERED BY TEXAS EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 


ULY 29-31 is the time set for the 
next conventoin of- the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
at San Angelo. This selection of 
dates was made at the quarterly 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the association held on February 
12 at San Angelo. This committee 
is composed of fifty-four represent- 
ative sheepmen from the different 
sheep producing sections of the state 
and meets four times a year. 


The session at San Angelo was 
occupied largely with discussions of 
the results of the work of the Eat 
More Lamb Club and the bitterweed 
problem. 

Mr. E. S. Mayer, who heads the 
lamb work in Texas, reported that 
more than half of the quota alloted 
to Texas as its share of the $125,000 
budget of the National Association 
had been raised, and gave a resume 
of the lamb work as it is being un- 
dertaken in the different states. 

The bitterweed problem brought 
forth an interesting variety of ideas; 
there was common agreement, how- 
ever, that protection should be 
sought for the industry against this 
weed, as in some sections of the state 
sheepmen have suffered severe losses 
from it. A committee of three was 
appointed to confer with the legis- 
lative committee of the association 
about the desirability of asking the 
state legislature for increased appro- 
priations for the Ranch Experiment 
Station to enable it to investigate 
and bring the menace under control. 





ARIZONA AFFAIRS 
SPRING range prospects for sheep 
were never better in Arizona 
than now. Five days of continuous 
rainfall early in the month gave 
definite assurance of early feed in 


abundance. The precipitation was 
heaviest in the central parts of the 
state, but was general on all the 


principal ranges. The downfall, the 
heaviest for the season in years, 
came in the nick of time to make 
feed on the deserts and in the foot- 
hills where most of the range outfits 
from the northern counties have 
their winter allotments, and where 
the main lambing grounds are situ- 
ated. Lambing in these sections 
began February 15, and is now well 
under way. 

Range sheep in Arizona are in 
good condition. Excepting in a few 
cases supplementary feeding has not 
been necessary. With early spring 
feed now in sight, a big lamb crop 
seems to be something more than a 
probability. 

Shearing is now in progress, hav- 
ing started January 25. Most of 
the pasture flocks, those lambed in 
the winter months, are now shorn. 
Of the range sheep, shearing is done 
both before and after lambing, de- 
pending upon feed conditions and 
the preference of the grower. 


In most instances shearing is done 
by contractors, who deliver the 
wool in the sack to the grower at 
a set price per sheep. Everything 
essential to the work is supplied by 
the contractor. For the most part 
the shearing plants now in use are 
of portable make, being moved from 
one ranch to another on trucks and 
set up at any desirable location. 

The prices being paid the con- 
tractors this year for shearing vary 
from 16 to 19 cents per head, in- 
cluding labor, materials, sacking, 
etc. This is a little lower than the 
charge a year ago. Cheap shearing, 
however, like some other things is 
not necessarily to be preferred. 

Arizona winter lambs will be on 
the Missouri River markets by 
Easter. The crop, however, is small- 
er than a year ago. Due to the high 
price of feed in the Salt and Gila 
River valleys, fewer ewes were bred 
for November and December lamb- 
ing than formerly. With the feed 
situation now better than for a 
number of years, the present crop 


should shatter all previous records 
so far as quality is concerned. Most 
of the present crop will be finished 
on the desert, as the valley pastures 
are now being vacated for the less 
expensive and more succulent feed 
outside. 

According to reports, offers made 
by eastern buyers for the new wool 
crop range from 16 to 20 cents per 
pound f. o. b. Phoenix. Two sales 
are said to have been made at the 
latter price and another at 1714 
cents. One clip is said to have been 
shipped on consignment, a mini- 
mum price of 1914 cents per pound 
having been guaranteed the grower. 
It does not seem likely, however, 
that a great deal of Arizona wool 
will be sold locally. Buyers seem 
to be cautious and inclined to nego- 
tiate only for the best clips. Quite 
a large part of the new crop will 
unquestionably go to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, which 
even in the face of a bad market 
throughout the past year has demon- 
strated its ability to function effec- 
tively. The opinion is that the Na- 
tional Wool Corporation is in strong 
hands. 

At the time of this writing, Feb- 
ruary 26, there seems to be a decided 
upturn to the sheep business in a 
general way. Good range condi- 
tions now prevail. Better markets 
are looming up on the horizon. The 
skies are clearing and better going 
is in sight. 


B. Haskett. 





CORRECTION 


ME: E. J. MAYNARD has in- 
formed the Wool Grower that 
his position with the Utah Agricul- 
tural College was erroneously stated 
in connection with the report of his 
talk at the Colorado Springs con- 
vention which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue. He is head of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department of the 
Utah institution but not dean of the 
Agricultural Division. 





Prevention and Control of Sheep Diseases 


By Dr. HaDLEIGH MarsH 


Pathologist, Montana Veterinary Research Board 


VI. PARASITES OF SHEEP 


HE term “parasite” refers to va- 

rious animals, some of them 
microscopic in size, that live on or 
in larger animals, and obtain their 
nourishment from the body of the 
host animal. Parasites of sheep in- 
clude scab mites, ticks, lice, flies, and 
worms of various kinds. 

The various parasites which in- 
fest sheep are probably responsible 
for as much loss to the sheep indus- 
try as all other causes of disease 
combined. The sheep is the natural 
host to a number of parasites, both 
living on the skin and in the in- 
ternal organs. Under strictly range 
conditions, where the sheep are as 
nearly as possible in a state of na- 
ture, the parasites do not often gain 
the upper hand. But with increas- 
ing restrictions and the develop- 
ment of artificial conditions, the 
parasites are apt to multiply to the 
point where the sheep cannot with- 
stand their attacks, and become 
victims of disease and perhaps death. 
When the artificial conditions of 
life are carried to the point of the 
small farm flock, constant vigilance 
is required to prevent the parasites 
from getting the best of their host. 

Many of us have had the impres- 
sion that the presence of parasites is 
a result of domestication of the 
sheep, and in cases where wild sheep 
showed worms or scab, we attributed 
this infestation to both wild and 
domesticated sheep using the same 
range. This is not necessarily the 
case. We find that the wild ani- 
mals have their parasites and that 
the various worms and mites existed 
on sheep before there were any 
domesticated animals. For example, 
scab is known to exist in the big- 
horn sheep of the Rocky Mountains, 
and there is no evidence that this is 
a result of contact with domesticat- 


ed sheep. But it appears that 
normally in the wild state the host 
animals are able to keep the upper 
hand. When the natural range of 
the wild animals is restricted or they 
are subjected to artificial conditions, 
the parasites may cause disease. As 
an example of this, we have seen 
lungworms cause pneumonia and 
death in bighorn sheep when their 
range was restricted, and in one band 
where they were fed hay in winter 
by the national park rangers. 

There are several features of the 
life of a domesticated sheep as com- 
pared with that of the wild animal, 
and of the methods of handling 
farm flocks as compared with range 
methods, which are favorable to the 
development of parasites. In the 
first place, there is always more or 
less crowding in range bands and in 
small pastures. This condition is 
favorable to the spread of skin 
parasites, as they are transmitted 
from one animal to another by ac- 
tual contact only. Crowding is 
also favorable to the development 
of intestinal worms, because the 
grass over which the sheep feed on 
restricted areas is soiled with the 
droppings of the sheep which con- 
tain the eggs of the worms. Under 
natural conditions of unlimited 
range and grazing in small bands, 
there is not enough concentration 
of infected material to cause disease. 

Another condition which is favor- 
able to the development of intern- 
al parasites is the fact that farm 
flocks are often held in bottom-lake 
pastures or on irrigated pastures or 
meadows. The natural range of 
sheep is on high land, which is un- 
favorable to the development of the 
worm eggs which are dropped by 
the sheep. When they are held in 
pastures on low, wet land, the con- 
ditions are ideal for the multiplica- 
tion of parasites. The eggs of many 


parasites must go through a certain 
development outside the animal be- 
fore they will infect another host. 
They do not go through this devel- 
opment unless they are dropped in 
a warm, moist place. 

This same favorable condition for 
parasite development applies to 
range sheep in some sections of the 
country where the sheep must 
water at water-holes and reservoirs. 
Around the borders of such water- 
holes are usually wet areas which are 
favorable to the development of in- 
testinal worms. 

In western farming valleys, where 
farmers are running small bunches 
of sheep, parasites of various kinds 
are becoming serious, due to the ir- 
rigated and sub-irrigated pastures, 
and to the fact that often the sheep 
are confined to small pastures where 
the feed is grazed very closely. 

The remainder of this article 
deals with the principal, external 
parasites of sheep. 


Scabies 


There are several important para- 
sites which live on the skin of sheep 
and are therefore called external 


parasites. One of the most impor- 
tant diseases caused by external para- 
sites is scabies, usually called scab. 
This disease was at one time pre- 
valent in sheep over a large part of 
the United States, but through state 
and federal quarantines and dipping, 
sheep scab has been reduced in extent 
until it exists in only a small number 
of sheep and in a few areas. How- 
ever, sheep scab has not been eradi- 
cated, and it is only the compliance 
with quarantine regulations which 
keeps it from spreading. 

As nearly all sheepmen know, 
scab is a skin disease caused by in- 
festation with a very minute para- 
sitic animal known as a “mite.” 
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When sheep carrying this scab mite 
are introduced into a clean flock, the 
mites are transferred to the clean 
sheep by contact, and the disease 
spreads through the band, some- 
times quite rapidly. The result of 
the infestation is a scabby condition 
of the skin and loss of wool. The 
scab usually starts over the withers, 
ribs or hips, and gradually spreads 
until nearly all the skin is involved. 
The scab mites cause intense itching 
and discomfort, loss of most of the 
wool, emaciation, and in some cases 
death of the sheep. 

The disease is controlled and 
eradicated by dipping all the sheep 
in a band where the disease exists. 
Every exposed animal must be dip- 
ped, as the exposed sheep may be 
carrying the mites without showing 
any scab. As the dips in common 
use do not kill all the eggs, a second 
dipping is necessary 10 to 14 days 
after the first dipping, after the eggs 
have had time to hatch, and before 
the newly-developed mites have had 
time to mature and produce more 
eggs. As scab is a quarantinable dis- 
ease in all states, the dipping is 
supervised by state or federal in- 
spectors. © 


Sheep Ticks 


The most common external para- 
sites on sheep are sheep ticks. The 
sheep tick is not a true tick, like the 
wood tick, but is a six-legged insect 
of the fly family that has adapted 
itself to the same manner of life as 
the true ticks. The sheep tick lives 


in the wool and obtains its nourish- 


_ment from the blood of the sheep. 


The damage done by sheep ticks is 
due to loss of blood and continual 
irritation, but it is not always real- 
ized by the owner, as the loss in con- 
dition is not very noticeable. In the 
aggregate, however, the economic 
loss from sheep ticks is very consid- 
erable, and well-managed outfits 
have found that it pays to keep ticks 
at a minimum by annual dipping. 
Dipping for ticks is usually done 
after shearing. Both ewes and lambs 
must be dipped, as many of the ticks 


leave the sheared ewes and go to the 
lambs. “Blackleaf 40” is commonly 
used in dipping for sheep ticks. This 
is quite satisfactory for killing the 
adult ticks if properly used, but it 
does not kill the eggs. In order to 
entirely free the sheep from ticks, 
two dippings 24 to 28 days apart 
are necessary. This is not always 
practicable, and it has been found 
that one dipping every year atter 
shearing will keep the ticks down 
sufficiently so that little harm is 
done. A lime-sulphur and arsenic 
dip, such as Cooper’s powder, ap- 
parently kills most of the eggs as 
well as the adult ticks, and one dip- 
ping in such a dip is quite effective. 


Wood Ticks 


In the northwestern states we 
sometimes find wood ticks on sheep 
in the spring, and cases of tick 
paralysis have occurred where sheep 
were heavily infested with wood 
ticks. In these cases, large numbers 
of wood ticks are found on the neck 
of the sheep. Usually removal of 
the ticks cures the paralysis. Wood 
ticks have also been found to carry 
the germs of the disease known as 
“tularemia” or “rabbit fever,” which 
has been found in sheep as a result 
of bites by infected ticks. This di- 
sease is of interest because it is also 
a disease of man. 

Lice 

In the northwestern states lice are 
not very important parasites of 
sheep, but they are more common 
in the Southwest. There are three 
kinds of lice which may infest sheep. 
They are the sucking louse, the bit- 
ing louse, and the foot louse. The 
sucking and biting lice occur on all 
parts of the body, while the foot 
louse attacks only the lower portion 
of the legs. Lice are a source of 
great irritation, and their presence 
in considerable numbers on any 
animal is a source of severe irrita- 
tion, causing unthriftiness in the 
host animal. We have seen an in- 
festation with the foot louse so 
severe that the sheep were lame. 


A factor in keeping down louse 
infestation is good feeding, as lice 
seem more apt to multiply on poor- 
ly-nourished animals. Treatment for 
lice consists of dipping. Probably 
the most satisfactory dip is nicotine 
solution (Blackleaf 40) and sulphur. 
This will not kill all the eggs, but a 
second dipping 14 to 16 days later 
will get the adult lice which have 
developed from the eggs not killed 
by the first dipping. 


Screw-W orms 


In the southwestern states there is 
a very troublesome pest known as 
the screw-worm. This is the mag- 
got or larva of a fly which lays its 
eggs on carcasses of dead animals or 
in wounds on living animals. The 
maggot which hatches from the egg 
burrows into the flesh and causes a 
very serious sore. Screw-worms may 
develop in castration and docking 
wounds in lambs, in cuts in freshly- 
shorn sheep, and on the heads of 
bucks where the skin has been 
broken by fighting. 

It has been found that the best 
way to treat screw-worm cases is 
to saturate a piece of wool or cotton 
with chloroform and hold it over 
the wound. This will cause the 
screw-worms to stop burrowing and 
come to the surface immediately. 
They are then removed, and pine- 
tar oil is applied to keep flies away. 

Prevention of loss from this cause 
is to be accomplished primarily by 
reducing the number of screw- 
worm flies. This is done, first, by 
burning or burying all carcasses, as 
dead animals are the principal breed- 
ing ground of these flies. Then by 
the use of proper fly traps, very 
large numbers of flies are caught and 
prevented from breeding. A second- 
ary method of prevention is to per- 
form operations involving cutting 
through the skin as far as possible 
before the fly season. 


Wool Maggots (Blow Flies) 


The screw-worm fly is limited to 
the southwestern states, but in all 
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parts of the country we have the 
ordinary blow-flies. These flies 
breed in carcasses, but they will also 
lay their eggs in soiled wool. Where 
sheep have a diarrhea due to stomach 
worms or soft feed, the wool around 
the anus becomes soiled and becomes 
a breeding ground for blow-flies. A 
soiled condition of the wool also 
exists after a ewe has lambed, and 
in ewe lambs the wool is soiled by 
urine. When these conditions occur 
in the spring and summer months, 


the blow-flies are apt to lay their 


eggs in the soiled wool. When the 
maggots emerge from the egg, they 
begin feeding in the wool, and by 
their constant irritation produce a 
raw sore. They do not burrow into 
the flesh as the screw-worms do, but 
they produce a raw surface sore 
which becomes infected with bac- 
teria, and may eventually kill the 
sheep. 

Treatment of these cases is similar 


to that used for screw-worms. The 
wool is clipped away around the 
sore. The maggots are killed with 
chloroform or washed out with an 
antiseptic solution, and then the 
sore and its borders are covered with. 
pine-tar oil. Pine-tar oil has been 
found to scour out of the wool, while 
pine tar does not scour out. 

The same preventive measures 
apply as in the case of screw-worms. 
It is also good practice for various 
reasons to “tag” all ewes before 
lambing. This consists of trimming 
away the wool around the udder, 
the inside of the thighs, and the 
region around the anus. In “tagged” 
ewes'we do not have to contend with 
a mass of wet soiled wool after lamb- 
ing. Where sheep develop diarrhea 
resulting in soiled wool around the 
anus, this dirty wool should be 
trimmed away. 

Internal parasites will be discussed 
in the next article of this series. 








Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mitts 
Melbourne, January 15 


HEN a record of the first half 

of the 1930-31 Australian wool 
selling season comes to be inscribed 
it certainly will not be scored with 
many purple patches. The market 
opened weak, remained weak, and 
closed at the end of December in 
much the same condition. The best 
that will be said of it is that a large 
proportion of the catalogues were 
cleared (at a price). 

The quantity of wool sold by the 
associated brokers during the six 
months was 1,132,962 bales and 
their holdings in store on Decem- 
ber 31 stood at 935,464 bales, com- 
pared with 974,533 bales sold in 
1929 and 1,258,335 in store on De- 
cember 31 of that year. The in- 
crease in disposals may perhaps be 
regarded with satisfaction by some, 
but when it is pointed out that the 
average greasy price of all sales was 
16.12 cents a pound, as against 21.78 


cents for the first half of the 1929- 
30 season, a decline of 26 per cent, 
it is evident that growers have no 
cause for jubilation. 

A feeling is abroad that the De- 
cember prices represent rock bot- 
tom of the market. Whether the 
wish is father to the thought, or 
there is any real ground for the 
prognostication, remains to be prov- 
ed. The tone of more recent sales 
has certainly been brighter and 
values for extra fine counts have in 
some instances advanced about 5 per 
cent. Seeing, however, that the 
rate of Australian exchange on 
Europe has lately advanced fully 15 
per cent the rise, such as it is, may 
not mean much. 

The most interesting sales at this 
time of the year are those held in 
Tasmania, where a number of small 
specially fine clips of exceptional 
length are offered. The top price 
realized was 6114 cents, which inci- 
dentally is the Australian record for 


the season. Other lots sold at 61 
cents and 50 cents, and it is worth 
noting that while the fine Merinos 
sold at Launceston, Tasmania, show- 
ed a decline of only 5 per cent 
compared with those auctioned in 
January, 1930, all other descriptions 
were 30 to 33 per cent cheaper. 

As might be expected numerous 
schemes are still being propounded 
for extricating the wool industry 
from its present state of depression. 
These range from a proposal to de- 
stroy a portion of the clip up to in- 
ternational pools and the fixation of 
prices, but unfortunately none of 
them seem practicable or calculated 
to accomplish the much-to-be-de- 
sired end. Some of the resolutions 
passed at up country meetings of 
graziers indicate a growing feeling 
that the existing open market system 
robs the grower. While acknowledg- 
ing that it is not perfect it is none 
the less a fact that nobody has yet 
suggested a better method of dis- 
posing of the clip. 

The most obvious way to right 
the industry is to drastically write 
down capital and reduce costs of 
production. Sooner or later we shall 
have to come to it, but it is going to 


_ be a very painful process. One of 


the most difficult propositions is to 
get the men employed in connection 
with sheep to accept lower ‘wages. 
We have had more than one instance 
of this lately. A few months back 
the Industrial Court in Queensland 
ordered a reduction in the shearing 
rate from $9.60 to $8.64 per 100 
sheep. A considerable body of shear- 
ers is striking against the reduction, 
and doing its utmost to prevent 
other men from carrying out the 
work. The result is such that many 
sheds are shearing under police pro- 
cection. Then in Victoria the frozen 
lamb and mutton export trade has 
been completely held up since before 
Christmas owing to the refusal of 
a section of the Meat Industry Em- 
ployees’ Union to accept a small re- 
duction in wages. 

To add to the troubles and worries 
of sheep raisers the federal govern- 
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ment has, within the past few weeks, 
imposed an export duty of one cent 
a pound on sheep and lamb skins. 
It is openly acknowledged that the 
purpose of the tax is to assist the 
local fell-mongering industry by 
forcing more skins through Austra- 
lian factories. So far the duty is 
imposed by regulation and will have 
to come before Parliament for con- 
firmation or otherwise when it as- 
sembles at the end of this month. If 
it is passed it will mean a further 
annual tax to be paid by the sheep- 
owner of some $900,000 a year. The 
immediate effect of the imposition 
has been the complete demoraliza- 
tion of skin sales. 

As indicated in a previous para- 
graph, the lamb and mutton export 
trade has been interrupted by labor 
troubles in Victoria. Packing plants 
in New South Wales and Queens- 
land are operating, but with Vic- 
toria out of the running the total 
killings are only about half what 
they would have been. An agree- 
ment was reached yesterday but it 
will be some days before adequate 
supplies can reach the various works 
and justify their re-opening. 

Practically all the packing plants 
in New Zealand are now killing 
with full boards for the export 
trade. Spring lambs are the main 
line, though some of the northern 
works are also treating a good deal 
of ewe mutton. Freezing works in 
the South Island are offering up to 
12% cents a pound, over-all, for the 
best light lambs and down to 10% 
for second grades. For wethers they 
are paying from 8 cents to § cents 
over-all according to grade and 
weight, and for ewes 4 cents for 
light carcasses to as low as 2% cents 
for very heavy weights. 

It should be explained that the 
New Zealand “over-all” quotations 
include the value of the skin. Thus 
a lamb dressing 36 pounds, bought 
at 124 cents actually costs the pur- 
chaser $4.50. Also a 50-pound 
wether carcass purchased on the 
basis of 8'4 cents over-all costs 
$4.25 on the hoof. 


Shearing, Rates and Cost of Shearin?, 


Machinery 


| FITERS written by wool grow- 
“4 ers to the National Association 
in recent weeks have dealt largely 
with the necessity of lowering items 
of expense. The matter of charges 
for services incidental to the ship- 
ping and marketing of lambs is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue. A few 
of the communications make refer- 
ence to the cost of shearing machin- 
ery and tools as a factor in the rate 
demanded by shearers. The Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, which fur- 
nishes a very large part of the shear- 
ing machinery and equipment that 
is used in the western states, has 
made the following statement as to 
the present level of prices: 


The shearing machine business is not easy 
to handle and follow from year to year. 
The actual shearing season in the western 
states probably covers not more than one 
hundred days, and for the sheepmen’s con- 
venience, the Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany maintains a western branch and a 
general distributing organization in con- 
nection with it, to give better and prompter 
service in season to sheep owners and shear- 
ers. Necessarily, this western organization 
costs money to maintain, but that consider- 
ation is small in comparison with the ad- 
vantages of quick service it enables us to 
give: 

It must also be remembered that if the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company were not 
manufacturers of a large line of industrial 
furnaces which they sell to other manu- 
facturers for the heat-treating of metal 
parts of all kinds, and if it did not have a 
very large line of electric appliances for 
household use, and if it did not manufac- 
ture a considerable line of lawn sprinklers 
—all of which help to bear the overhead 
and cost of operating the factory—it would 
not be possible for us to continue in busi- 
ness. The manufacture of sheep shearing 
machines themselves, and the sale of sheep 
shearing machines themselves, is confined 
to a very small part of the year. In the 
last forty years there have been a great 
many manufacturers of shearing machines, 
who, after remaining in the industry for 
a few years, were obliged to discontinue 
because of the losses sustained. 

Coming to the present cost of shearers’ 
supplies, our most modern shear sells to the 
shearer for $15.00. That is exactly the 


same price that we received for our shear 


and Tools 


twenty years ago, and in spite of the fact 
that factory operation costs have increased 
very much indeed since then. 

The combs and cutters which we supply 
to the shearer are somewhat higher than 
they were twenty years ago, but the combs 
and cutters which we supplied to the 
shearers twenty years ago they would not 
use at all today, for the comb and cutter 
as supplied now is a vastly superior product, 
and entails extra labor and cost in its 
manufacture. 


The shearers themselves have a manu- 
facturing organization in Butte, Montana, 
and the price of their shear is $25.50, with 
proportionate charges for combs and cutters 
and as we understand it, their manufactur- 
ing organization has lost money in _ its 
operation. 

Consider the cost of shearing supplies to 
the shearer and bring them down to figures, 
and the complaint that the price of shear- 
ing equipment operates against lower shear- 
ing prices loses its entire force. A shearer 
can buy a new shear, a box of ten combs 
and a box of twenty cutters for $33.00. 
For most shearers a shear will last two or 
three seasons, but granted that the shear 
lasts only one season, with the above list 
of supplies the shearer can probably shear 
approximately ten thousand sheep without 
further machine expense, so that the cost 
to him is thirty-six cents per hundred sheep. 
That is a trifle over one-third of a cent 
per sheep, and we do not think this can 
be considered exorbitant. We do not know 
of any other operation in the sheep in- 
dustry where the cost is so small. 

One great trouble with the shearing in- 
dustry is the uneconomical way in which 
it is carried on. A shearer travels several 
hundred miles to get a job that may last 
him a week or ten days. Then he has to 
hunt another job, and many shearers state 
that the cost averages fifty dollars to find 
and reach the new job. If some means 
could be devised so that a shear could go 
from one place to the next nearest place 
where there were sheep to shear, the cost 
would be little, and the shearer could afford 
to work for less than he does now; but 
until some such system is worked out we 
cannot see where the men can work much 
cheaper or the cost of shearing be reduced 
very much. 


But in any event, sheepmen and shearers 
should get the proper viewpoint with refer- 
ence to the cost of shearing equipment, and 
we trust that what we have said here will 
clear up the situation in their minds in that 


respect. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Special Correspondent 


GALES igi yes; price ad- 
vances, no; this appears to be 
about a fair summary of the wool 
situation as it exists today. Cer- 
tainly February has been a busy 
month up and down Summer Street. 
Latest estimates, probably as con- 
servative as could be expected under 
the circumstances, indicate that 
something like 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool has changed hands in this 
market since the first of the year, 
the bulk of this being of domestic 
growth. It is true that the advance 
in wool values so long expected and 
so eagerly desired has not yet ma- 
terialized, but optimistic wool men 
are saying that now the big move- 
ment is under way, higher prices 
ought to mark the next swing of the 
pendulum. 

The last week in February 
brought a little slackening in the 
strength of the demand. The na- 
tional holiday contributed to some 
extent in bringing about this condi- 
tion. An even more potent factor 
was found in the threat of labor 
troubles involving the big Lawrence 
mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany. The first days of March open 
with a somewhat brighter outlook, 
though it is still plain that the “red” 
element in the workers’ outfit has 
not yet lost all its power of making 
mischief. Accepting things at their 
face value, it is the consensus of 
opinion in the wool textile industry 
that the manufacturing situation 
has measurably improved during the 
past four weeks. 

The extent to which manufac- 
turers have covered their most pres- 
sing needs for raw wool during this 
period is a question. Another angle 
to the problem is to be found in the 
suggestion that they are not yet 
ready to forsake the buying policy 
in handling raw wool which has 
been so helpful in the operations of 


the past year. It is manifest that 
much of the buying during the past 
two months has been based in the 
belief that wool prices have at last 
touched bottom, and that there can 
be little risk, humanly speaking, in 
restocking mill warehouses on the 
present price basis. 

In spite of the fact that the con- 
sumption of wool by American 
mills, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is still subnor- 
mal in volume, there is an effort 
being made to magnify the under- 
lying strength of the wool situation 
at home and abroad. Just now, 
about the only foundation for this 
belief is in a larger sales movement 
here and a moderate rally in prices 
in Colonial markets in Australia. 
Whether the psychological moment 
for a turn in the market has arriv- 
ed; whether there is ground for a 
belief in the permanence of the 
newly developed trend; whether 
this change has come in the season 


to be of material help in the hand-’ 


ling of the 1931 domestic clip—all 
these things can only be determined 
as the season progresses and develops. 

Information regarding the new 
clip has been rather meager to 
date. Some clips have been bought 
outright in Arizona, where the 
early movement always starts; some 
changes are noted in consignments; 
but on the whole nothing has yet 
come to light to indicate material 
changes in the setup for the hand- 
ling of the new clip beyond those 
developed in 1930. Comparisons 
between cooperatives and independ- 
ents are difficult just at this mo- 
ment. At this time last year, the 
cooperative machine was just get- 
ting under way, while now it is in 
full swing. According to late esti- 
mates the cooperatives have secured 


for this year more than 50 per cent 


of the amount of last year’s con- 
signment. 

The marketing of the unsold 
portion of the 1930 domestic clip 
is still a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the wool trade. Mill 
buying tactics have not changed. 
However large the recent buying 
may have appeared in the market 
reports, it is manifest that consistent 
effort has been made all along the 
line to do nothing that might pos- 
sibly tend to boost prices. It is 
well-nigh impossible to find any 
evidence of a change of heart on the 
part of mill buyers. An overstock 
of wool in dealer’s hands is always 
a favorable opportunity to bear the 
market. That this is so: is shown 
by the experience of recent months, 
where sellers have been left to “‘car- 
ry the bag” while manufacturers 
have been sailing closer to the wind 
in the matter of supplies of raw 
wool than has often happened in 
the history of the industry. 

Credit is due to those who are 
making an intelligent effort to im- 
prove trade conditions in the wool 
industry as well as in other lines. 
It is already manifest that no help 
is to be expected from labor leaders 
in the reduction of mill costs of 
production. The little that can be 
squeezed out of the cost of wool is 
nothing compared with the waste in 
other directions. Yet the latter is 
the vulnerable point, and owners 
and sellers are suffering the world 
over from overproduction and un- 
derconsumption and their attend- 
ant evils. It is not much consola- 
tion to those concerned to talk 
about the inherent strength of the 
wool situation while the staple is 
actually selling in all world markets 
at prices so much under the cost of 
production. 

Thanks to the tariff wall, Amer- 
cian wool growers have not suffered 
to the extent outlined in reports 
from foreign producing and distri- 
buting markets. While no such ex- 
tremely low prices have been noted 
in this country as in the four great 
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producing countries below the line 
—Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and South America—the 
situation has been serious enough. 
Now that the wool pendulum has 
begun to swing in the other direc- 
tion from that noted in recent 
years a more hopeful feeling is noted 
in all sections of the trade. Many 
are now thinking that the wool in- 
dustry has a bright promise for a 
series of good years. 

Today’s development is that do- 
mestic fine wools are actually selling 
better than for some months. Some 
improvement is also noted in the 
demand for medium wools, but the 
latter is still slow and uncertain. 
The goods situation is not yet en- 
tirely satisfactory, though slowly 
improving. The present wave of 
unemployment sentiment and legis- 
lation may eventually result in a 
better demand for clothing and 
other wool goods, though many fail 
to see anything thus far assured but 
increased taxes. 

One thing is certain, the larger 
movement of domestic wool in the 
Boston market since the first of the 
year has served to check the down- 
ward movement of wool values. 
The market has been stabilized to a 
greater degree than has been the 
case for a long time. When all is 
said it is plain that this check to 
falling prices, this stabilization of 
the market for raw material has 
been brought about by the action 
of the mills rather than by any 
other factor. Continued strength 
and improvement along the same 
lines are confidently looked for, not 
only on the part of the more opti- 
mistic, but also by those who are 
trying to look at the situation in an 
intelligent and dispassionate way. 

It may have been disappointing 
to some that selling values have 
shown so little changes as a result of 
the recent trading. Best lots of 
French combing wool in the original 
bags can not be quoted at over 60 
cents clean. This compares with 
62 to 63 cents not so long ago. Good 


wools from Wyoming, Utah and 
Oregon are quotable at this price. 
Graded wools may bring a little 
more money, but manufacturers 
are not willing to overbid the mar- 
ket. Perhaps 61 to 62 cents clean 
may be fairly quoted for really good 
graded wools of this type, with av- 
erage wools selling at around 57 to 
§8 cents. For strictly fine staple 
wool, the market is about 65 to 67 
cents clean. 

There has also been a moderate 
movement in Texas wools, especial- 
ly those of good staple that can be 
bought at a low figure. For good 
twelve-months’ wool the market to- 
day is not far from 63 to 64 cents 
clean, with eight-months’ wool 
quotable at 58 to 60 cents. All 
these prices are on a lower basis 
than a month ago, but the general 
feeling in the trade is that the de- 
cline has been checked, and that the 
market is actually stronger, though 
at lower figures than quoted at the 
end of January. Half-blood Terri- 
tory wools have been moving fairly 
well, though on the basis of similar 
declines to those noted in other fine 
wools. Today’s market is about 58 
to 60 cents for the better grades, 
perhaps up to 62 cents clean for a 
really choice Montana clip. 

Medium Territory wools have 
been attracting a little more atten- 
tion from mill buyers, especially 
the three-eighths-blood grade. Fair- 
sized sales of this grade have been 
noted recently at 50 to 53 cents for 
standard lots and somewhat less for 
average. Quarter-bloods have been 
relatively more quiet than three- 
eighths-bloods, the best .of ‘the cur- 
rent offerings being quotable at 45 
to 47 cents, with average lots at 
about 43 cents. Perhaps a really 
choice Montana lot might bring up 
to 48 cents. 

Fine fleeces from the Middle West 
are really scarce for standard de- 
laine wools, and prices for such are 
relatively stronger than for Terri- 
tory wools of similar character, 
Ohio delaines are still quotable at 


around 29 to 30 cents (grease), but 
this figure is largely nominal, owing 
to small offerings and scattering 
sales. For fine clothing wool the 
market shows little change, as some 
very good wool is still to be had at 
around 25 cents. Half-blood comb- 
ing wool, Ohio and similar, is also 
fairly strong and quotable at around 
28 to 29 cents in the grease. The 
same can not be said of the medium 
combing grades which are now 
quoted at about 23 to 24 cents for 
three-eighths-blood, and a fraction 
less for quarter-blood. 

Reports received here indicate 
that shearing has been held up in 
Arizona by unfavorable weather, 
and consequently sales and consign- 
ments have not been as plentiful as 
reported earlier. Further winter 
loans are reported to have been 
made at various points in the range 
states on the basis of 75 to 80 cents 
a head. It is understood that some 
of the new Arizona wools have 
changed hands in this market on 
the clean basis of 58 to 60 cents. 
Shearing in southern Idaho is likely 
to be the next attraction for east- 
ern buyers, where some wool ought 
to be available early in March. 

Good clearances are being made 
in Australian markets. The auction 
season will close at the end of March 
in all markets in the Common- 
wealth, except Sydney and Brisbane. 
Sydney will continue to sell through 
April and May and Brisbane until 
July 2. Melbourne, Sydney and 
Geelong have all shown decided 
firmness in the recent trading. Syd- 
ney is reported to have about 200,- 
000 bales unsold at the end of Feb- 
ruary. River Plate markets are a 
bit firmer. The future in all pri- 
mary markets depends in_ large 
measure upon what happens at the 
coming series of the London woo! 
sales, and whether conditions in 
England and on the Continent are 
favorable for continued strength. 
The same factor may also have ma- 
terial effect upon the Boston mar- 
ket. 
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CHICAGO 
KC BeAING the nine-cent quota- 


tion on the board was difficult 
during the course of February lamb 
trade. At brief intervals it was 
erased, but the comeback was always 
prompt. Fluctuations of 50 to 75 
cents were the rule. Always handy- 
weights showed a disposition to get 
away from the heavier grades, this 
tendency becoming pronounced late 
in the month. All things considered, 
however, the lamb market was cap- 
able of a more creditable perform- 
ance than other species. 

A slump in cattle became em- 
phatic, if not disastrous, as the 
month advanced, the bottom all but 
falling out of the big market. 
Lambs at $8.25@8.75 compare 
favorably with hogs at $6.50@7 and 
cattle at $7@9, price ranges at 
which a_ large percentage of the 
month’s offering in both markets 
cashed. Rarely was the dressed 
lamb congested while much of the 
time demoralization invaded dress- 
ed beef and fresh pork trade. Lamb, 
in company with beef and pork, 
met keen competition from cheap 
poultry, eggs, fish and other foods. 
No improvement was detected in 
the industrial situation at any time 
and while packers were able to 
lighten their wool inventories, meat 
had to carry a heavy burden. Prob- 
ably unprecedented was a total dis- 
appearance of a demand for skins, 
which in turn influenced shorn 
lamb prices, shorn pelts getting no 
credit. In the general melee of 
vicissitude the lamb market deserves 
an econium. 

The last round of the month was 
a surprise. Packers and shippers got 
into a scrimmage, mainly for the 
reason that a train of direct-to- 
packer lambs running for the mar- 
ket got behind its schedule and 
being forced to unload at a feeding 
station, developed an acute situation, 
local and eastern, the result being 








The Lamb Markets in February 


that instead of a 25-cent lower trade 
on Friday, February 27, the market 
actually advanced that much, pack- 
ers keeping the standard $9 top in 
working order. Had the direct stuff 
arrived this would not have occur- 
red. 

Every development during Febru- 
ary was adverse to meat consump- 
ton. A run of shad up the Delaware 
and the arrival of New England 
ports of the biggest catch of cod 
on the Newfoundland banks in 
years were adverse influences. To 
market an avalanche of fresh pork, 
distributors resorted to the sale drive 
method and the cheaper grades of 
beef were in profuse supply, the 
product of $5.50 to $6.50 heifers 
and $4 to $5 cows creating a sur- 
plus. Every hen in the country 
triumphantly heralded enormous 
winter egg production and meat 
market salesmen used the power of 
suggestion to reduce burdensome 
poultry supplies. High tempera- 
tures everywhere did not improve 
meat demand. 

Lamb supply was constantly of 
generous proportions. Every little 
boost in prices stimulated loading at 
interior points. Fortunately eastern 
markets were not crowded, but at 
intervals, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and lesser points 
wrestled with an excess, eastern de- 
mand at Chicago curtailing auto- 
matically. But the strong under- 
tone could not be concealed and 
whenever a few eastern orders ac- 
cumulated, prices responded. 

The high point was $9.65 on top 
lambs at Chicago on February 10, 
paid by city butchers. On that day 
shippers paid up to $9.50 and pack- 
ers to $9.40, but that flurry marked 
the culmination of a rise that 
heralded a break. At the next low 
spot on Monday 16, the shipper top 
was $8.90 and the packer top $8.60; 
during the final week the packer top 
dropped to $8.50 and the shipper 
top to $8.85, followed by recovery 


on the last round, when packers paid 
$8.75 for anything not excessive in 
weight. It was an up-and-down 
trade all month, the big breaks re- 
sulting from heavy Monday runs 
and the low spots usually appearing 
on Wednesday when eastern demand 
is practically eliminated. This con- 
dition was met by whittling down 
the midweek run, a remedy that 
proved effective. On the breaks 
heavy lambs encountered most of 
the vicissitude. 

Quality was a less important fac- 
tor than weight at all times, decently 
finished light lambs selling within 
25 cents of the top prices. Frequent- 
ly buyers took lambs in merely good. 
feeder flesh to get away from the 
weight bugaboo, 70-pound lambs on 
the feeder order going to killers at 
$8.50 when the packer top was 
$8.75. In this grade values were 
supported by an insistent demand 
for 70 to 73-pound shearing stock 
at $8.15@8.25. 

A large percentage of the crup 
sold at the packer top weighing 90 
to 95 pounds. The premium on light 
lambs would have been wider had 
packers got into that competition, 
their policy being to let shippers and 
small packers have them probably 
on thé theory that an advancing top 
invariably pulls up the mass with it. 
Shippers balked at taking weights 
above 90 pounds, but went to 94 
pounds when there were not enough 
handyweights to go around. Ship- 
pers took the great bulk of lambs 
weighing 80 to 90 pounds, making 
a short price spread on 90 to 95- 
pound weights. Eastern demand 
was a strong price maintenance in- 
fluence, both regular packers and 
outsiders participating, the former 
killing Chicago bought lambs at 
Atlantic seaboard points on an ex- 
tensive scale owing to hand picking 
at smaller eastern markets. 

Above the 100-pound line the 
going was not so good as weight was 
a packer selling proposition, minus 
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serious competition from other 
sources. The 100 to 103-pound type 
sold at $7.60@7.85 when 90-pound 
lambs were worth $8.75@8.85 and 
the 95-pound class $8.50@8.60. All 
through the month buyers com- 
plained of scarcity of finished light 
stock while heavier weights exhibit- 
ed improving condition. During 
the last ten days of February a large 
number of short finished lambs re- 
ported, earning good prices in a re- 
lative sense, especially those in little 
better than good feeder condition. 
Dressed trade demand was such that 
“pretty good lambs,” lacking ex- 
treme weight, filled the bill. 

Supply at Chicago carried an un- 
usually large proportion of fed 
lambs from Washington, Idaho, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas, prob- 
ably 25 per cent of the whole. Win- 
ter production in this area outside 
regular feeding districts was the re- 
sult of low lamb prices last fall, to- 
gether with cheap and abundant 


feed. Financial results justified the. 


operation, which made possible con- 
version of considerable quantities of 
hay and small grains. 

Feeders, especially the farm ele- 
ment, have had a fairly satisfactory 
season, at least up to the beginning 
of March. Investment money has 
been kept intact, in striking con- 
trast to heavy losses last year; 
lambs have invariably paid well for 
their board and in many instances 


have shown net profits. Even the 
packer-fed delegation paid out. The 
contract feeding system has worked 
out as well as could be expected, 
breeders realizing $1 to $1.50 per 
hundredweight more than bid prices 
on the range last fall. In many 
cases lambs that could not have been 
sold on the range to exceed $5 per 
hundredweight realized $6.50 by re- 
sorting to the contract method. 
Should lambs sell at low prices on 
the range summer this ex- 
pedient will again be resorted to. It 
will be effective under similar con- 


next 











ditions; impossible on a declining 
winter market. 

The dressed market was irregular, 
exhibiting queer twists at times. At 
one stage choice 48 to 55-pound 
carcasses were penalized in favor of 
inferior thin light stock. However, 
the dressed market acted well with 
scant signs of congestion. Common 
light carcasses were always in re- 
quest. Heavy carcasses were some- 
times penalized $3 to $5 per hun- 
dredweight compared with choice 
light weights. Few common car- 
casses sold below $14 at any time, 
prime light weights reached $21, 
good strong weights selling from 
$16.50 up. Always weight was the 
factor, both with respect to price 
and celerity with which the prod- 
uct moved. Cutting was resorted 
to by wholesalers to sell heavy car- 
casses. When they were hard to 
move plain light carcasses sold $1 
to $2 per hundredweight under 
choice grades. Frequent spells of 
mild weather repressed sales and 
operated adversely to the price; in 
other words it was not a favorable 
period for selling lamb. 

Comparative wholesale prices 
March 1, 1931 and 1930, Chicago 
basis follow: 


Lamb Carcasses 38 Lbs. Down 


1931 1930 


Choice $18.00@19.50 $23.00@24.00 
Good ____. 17.50@18.50 21.00@23.00 
Medium 16.00@17.50 19.00@21.00 
Common _ 14.00@16.00 16.00@19.00 
39 to 45 Lbs. 
Choice $18.00@19.50 $21.00@23.00 
Good _ 17.50@18.50 19.00@22.00 
Medium 16.00@17.50 18.00@20.00 
Common 14.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 
46 to 55 Lbs. 

Chance ..- $15.00@16.00 $18.00@20.00 
Good _ 13.00@15.00 17.00@19.00 
Mutton, Ewe, 46 to 55 Lbs. 

Good _.$ 8.00@10.00 $11.00@13.00 
Medium .- . 7.00@ 8.00 10.00@11.00 
Common . 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@10.00 


At the end of February $8.20@ 
8.75 took the bulk of all lambs; top 
$9. At the corresponding period of 
1930, the top was $11.70; bulk, 





$9.75@11.25; 1929, top, $17.50; 
bulk, $16@17; 1928, top, $16.65; 
bulk, $15.50@16.25; 1927, top, 
$16.25; bulk, $14.25@16; 1926, 
top, $14.25; bulk, $12.50@13.75; 





1925, top, $18; bulk, $16.50@ 
17.75. 
J. E. Poole. 
ST. JOSEPH 


ECEIPTS for the month of 

February were approximately 
135,000, compared with 125,636 
last month and 157,772 for Febru- 
ary, 1930. Of the month’s total 
almost half were from Colorado 
feed lots, with a good showing from 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Texas and near- 
by states. 

The lamb market during the 
month was a very uneven affair. A 
month ago the market closed with 
best lambs at $8.90 and only once 
during the month did it go higher, 
this being on the 10th, when the 
top was $9.00. Since then it has 
gradually worked lower, the closing 
top being $8.25, with 91 and 95- 
pounders $8.00@8.15, and heavier 
weights down to $7.75. There were 
many loads of lambs weighing 100 
and 110 pounds during the month, 
and these weights usually sold 50 
and 75 under the top. On the high 
day of the month 100-pound lambs 
sold at $8.65 and 110-pounders 
$8.50. 

On the close some fair quality 93- 
pound clips sold at $7.50, but choice 
light weights were quoted up to 
$8.00. Feeding lambs sold up to 
$8.25 early in the month, but on 
the close best sold at $7.50. The 
market for aged sheep during the 
month showed little change. On 
the close small lots of fat ewes sold 
$4.00@4.60 with $4.75 quoted on 
westerns. Yearlings sold $7.00@ 


7.25 on late days. 
H. H. Madden. 
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DENVER 


| AMS prices during February 
declined generally 40 to 50 
cents at Denver, compared to prices 
prevailing during the previous 
month. Receipts of sheep during 
February this year were not so heavy 
as in February, 1930, 109,834 head 
being registered this year, compared 
to 134,952 head for February last 
year. 

Trade in the sheep department of 
the Denver market was active from 
day to day during the month and 
the liberal supply offered was moved 
readily. Good fat lambs were sell- 
ing from $8.50 to $8.65 early in 
February. The market declined to 
around $8 during the first two 
weeks of the month and prices were 
maintained around or near this level 
to the close. On the closing session, 
$8.15 was the top quotation. 

Feeder lambs found very good 
demand at around $7.75 to $7.90 
early in February but the same 
grades were selling around $7.25 to 
$7.35 late in the month. 

Ewes were good property during 
the month. They were selling 
from $3.25 to $4.15 early in Feb- 
ruary and at the close of the month 
good quality fat ewes were moving 
around $3.50 to $4.25. Atlantic 
Coast demand for fat lambs has 
stimulated the trade here materially 
during the past month. Numerous 
loads have been sent from this mar- 
ket to New York City and other 
seaboard points. The big packers 
all have their buyers here to take 
everything offered, shipping the 
supply to any of a dozen or more 
plants that happen to be short of 
supplies. The result is a good active 
market and prices well in line with 
those at other points. 


The western lamb feeding dis- 
tricts are reported to have approxi- 
mately 500,000 fewer lambs at the 
present time than they had at this 
time a year ago and feeders, there- 
fore, are hopeful of a fairly good 
market with satisfactory prices 


during the balance of the season. 
At present prices, lamb feeders who 
purchased their lambs early are 
making a little money. Those who 
bought late and paid more for their 
feeder lambs are not making so 
much but they are not losing. 
W.N. Fulton. 





OMAHA 


MAHA’S receipts of sheep and 
lambs during February fell be- 
low the record for that month, 
which was reached during the cor- 
responding period of 1930. Still the 
volume was comparatively large, 
having been exceeded in but three 
previous years and then by less than 
10,000 head. Approximately 241,- 
000 arrived, including a generous 
share of Wyoming and Idaho offer- 
ings. The decrease from a year ago 
was mainly on account of lighter 
marketings by Colorado feeders. 
Although there were some rather 
severe daily fluctuations, trade for 
the month as a whole was excep- 
tionally stable for this season. Ad- 
vances or declines of 25@S50 cents 


in a single day occurred a number , 


of times, yet the spread in prices for 
the month amounted to only 65 
cents so far as tops were concerned, 
and the market finished about 
where it was when February open- 
ed. This was in contrast to a year 
ago, when tops showed a spread of 
more than $2, and then in a down- 
ward direction. 


Sharp daily price changes were 
due mainly to two factors, the ex- 
tent of shipping demand and char- 
acter of the supply. Order buyers 
set the pace a good share of the time 
and by the end of the month had 
absorbed one-third of all lambs that 
arrived and 25 per cent more than 
they did during the same time in 
1930. Most of the time there were 
more orders for good to choice 
lambs, 90 pounds down, than could 


be filled. Had there been more of 


them a better market might have 
resulted. 


As soon as a lamb passes 90 
pounds these days all buyers com- 
mence to back away. The more 
over that their judgment tells them 
the lambs weigh, the farther back 
they step. Sometimes they go too 
far; at others not far enough. It 
all depends upon how the lambs 
look to them, which explains the 
unevenness of heavy lambs on pa- 
per. The fact remains that no one 
wants heavy lambs if he can get 
them light and the future of the 
heavies is especially dubious, de- 
pending as it will upon the propor- 
tion of receipts that they consti- 
tute. 


A month ago some were optimis- 
tic enough to predict that February 
would uncover 10-cent lambs, but 
fat decreed otherwise and they 
didn’t come close. At Omaha the 
high money was $8.90 and ranged 
from there on down to $8.25, the 
final top. At the best time the bulk 
brought , $8.50@8.60 and $8.00@ 
8.25 at the low point, with heavies 
selling on down to $7.50 and below. 
These prices are the lowest for Feb- 
ruary at Omaha since 1914 and 
anywhere from $1.75 to'$3.50 un- 
der a year ago. 


No one tore off any gate hooks 
getting: to shearing stock last month, 
but at that demand was healthy. 
Good competition was evident most 
of the time and prices held their 
own in this division, ruling but 25- 
@50 cents under killer levels. Feed- 
er shipments at 24,000 head showed 
an increase of 5,000 over the same 
period a year ago, although showing 
the usual slump from the’ January 
total. A feature of the trade was 
the shipment of 5,000 head into 
Illinois. Most sales were at $7.75@ 
8.00, latter price top on straight 
feeders or shearing stock, with 
mixed fats and feeders up to $8.25 
and above. 


It remained for the lowly ewe to 
show the only advance for the 
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month. Fat ewes closed 25@35 
cents up, most of the more desirable 
kinds bringing $4.50@4.75, while 
the extreme top hit $5.00, highest 
since last June, and within 85 cents 
of the top for the same period of 
1930. 
K. H. Kittoe. 





KANSAS CITY 


| AMB prices in February moved 
within a $1 range and uncovered 
a new high point, for the season at 
$9.10. The closing top $8.25 was 
50 cents under the January close but 
the February average was as good or 
a little better than the January 
average. The real feature in the 
market was its ability, in the face of 
sharp declines in cattle and hogs, to 
preserve some showing of strength 
and develop more stability than in 
former months. 

Lambs had to compete with the 
cheapness of other commodities to 
a greater extent than at any previous 
time in many years past. Eggs were 
the lowest in twenty years—in some 
localities too low to pay for the ex- 
pense of marketing. Cattle broke 
to the lowest point since 1923 and 
with but two exceptions hogs were 
the lowest since 1912. Then, also, 
Lenten season tended to restrict de- 
mand and this curtailment on top 
of the already restricted outlet was 
more noticeable than in previous 
similar seasons. 

In face of these conditions the 
sheep market made a creditable 
showing. The net decline from the 
close of January was 50 cents and 
from the high point of the month 
85 cents, but from the average the 
decline was 25 cents. The top price 
one day each was $8.20 and $9.10, 
on five days $8.25, on six days $8.35, 
on four days $8.40, three days $8.50, 
and on two days $8.75. The open- 
ing price was $8.50 and closing 
$8.25. These tops were on the basis 
of wool grades. Shorn lambs sold at 
$7.25 to $8.50, and they kept in a 
35 to 50-cent lower position than 








wool grades. All season shorn kinds 
have been holding at less than 
normal margins under wool classes, 
due principally to the fact that wool 
is very low in price and meat is hav- 
ing to stand practically the entire 
first cost plus distribution. 

General conditions seem to favor 
a rising market during March. No 
substantial upswing is expected but 
a net advance of 50 cents or more is 
in line with general anticipation. 
The year started with an estimated 
13 per cent decrease in the number 
of lambs on feed. At the end of 
February about 100,000 more sheep 
and lambs had been received at the 
twenty principal markets than in the 
first two months last year. On this 
basis, at least, marketings were re- 
latively heavy and enlarged the de- 
crease on feed at the close of 
February as compared with early 
January. Normally March prices 
are higher than in February. The 
principal supplies of fat lambs avail- 
able for killers in the next forty-five 
days is in the Colorado sections and 
these can be moved in moderate 
numbers, in that time, for a com- 
plete clearance and cause no conges- 
tion in supply channels. ua. 

Indications are that from now on 
there will be unusually large shear- 
ing activities at feed-in-transit 
yards. While heavy lambs have 
been marketed fairly early there re- 
mains a good supply to be moved 
yet. The weather has been unus- 
ually mild. Wool is heavy and there 
is small difference in price between 
wool and shorn classes. To hold 
down weight and protect against 
broken and stringy fleeces shearing 
will be done. Lambs above the 95- 
pound weight will be subjected to 
this treatment. 


Compared with a year ago there 
was little or no replacement in feed 
lots, or another way to state the 
situation is that practically all the 
offerings were in killing flesh. The 
few feeders that showed up moved 
readily at $7 to $7.75. It has been 
a remarkably good feeding season 
and gains have been satisfactory in 





relation to the amount of feed used. 
There has been a comparatively 
small loss in any section and prac- 
tically no sickness of material pro- 
portions. Whether feeders made or 
lost money will depend on the in- 
dividual feeder and at what price he 
laid in his thin lambs. Sheep feeders 
as a rule have fared better than cattle 
or hog feeders. — 

Cheap prices for dressed lambs 
and mutton which have prevailed 
for the past several months should 
carry beneficial results in drawing 
enlarged outlet with some degree or 
staying qualities. Recent high prices 
operated to restrict outlet, but un- 
der lower prices outlet avenues have 
been enlarged. The opportunity for 
a further increase in demand is at 
hand if the general advertising cam- 
paigns are pushed vigorously. 

Fat sheep were in limited supply 
all month. They made a higher 
average price level than in January, 
and the highest price top since July. 
Choice ewes sold up to $5 and choice 
yearlings up to $7.75. On the close 
best ewes were quoted at $4.25 to 
$4.75 and yearlings $7 to $7.50. No 
very large supply is in sight for the 
next thirty days. It is within prob- 
ability that Texas will market grass 
fat sheep in fairly liberal supply in 
late May and June. Pasture and 
range conditions in the principal 
sheep producing sections of that 
state are excellent, and yearlings and 
wethers will get fat on early grass 
for the first time in several years. 

February sheep receipts were 176,- 
263, the largest every reported in the 
second month in any year and 5000 
larger than the former February 
record made in 1915. Compared 
with February last year the increase 
was 12,500. Kansas, Texas and 
Colorado figured in this increase. 
Arrivals for the two months this 
year were 342,422, an increase of 
30,000 over the same period last year 
and, with the exception of the first 
two months in 1912, the largest on 
record for a January and February 
run. 

C. M. Pipkin. 
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POOLE’S LAMB MARKET 
GOSSIP 


XPECTATION, if not certainty, 

that enough fed lambs will be 
available this side of mid-May to 
satisfy market requirements was 
responsible for lack of enthusiasm 
as March made its debut. Febru- 
ary had been advertised as a high 
spot, but multitudinous adverse con- 
ditions prevented accumulation of 
bloom. Assuming that the major 
feeding areas west of the Missouri 
River put in fewer lambs than last 
season they began loading late and 
with the arrival of March had only 
sixty days to go. That there will 
be a large percentage of weighty 
lambs in the run from trans-Mis- 
souri feed lots is as certain as that 
weight will be penalized, especially 
95 pounds up. When killers are 
under the necessity of buying for 
numbers weight gets by, but it is 
improbable that any such necessity 
will develop, probability being that 
even second grade light lambs will 
command a premium right alongand 
that weights from 100 pounds up 
will be penalized by $1 per hun- 
dredweight, compared with choice 
lights. Medium weights will sell 
close to lights as shippers will be in 
the market spasmodically. The dis- 
position to penalize weight is likely 
to attract considerable unfinished 
light goods to market on the theory 
that feeding out will be uneconom- 
ical. This is good policy as it im- 
proves the market position of the 
big lamb. 


Shorn lambs are selling only 25 
to 50 cents per hundredweight be- 
low wooled stock, reflecting low 
wool market conditions. A shorn 
pelt is worth little, if anything, un- 
der present conditions, and skins 
from which wool has been pulled 
are unsalable. At shearing pens near 
Chicago shorn wools are bid 15 to 
17 cents which keeps buyers’ credits 
down. Only in Michigan is there 
a disposition to shear and it is being 


done there more for the purpose of 24959900000000000000000000000000000000000000006000000000000000 


conditioning lambs at minimum 
cost than getting wool. Shearers 
expect a higher market for fat 
lambs later on and are willing to 
take a chance. If wool goes up pelt 
credits will increase, not otherwise. 
In any event the season’s price 
spread between shorn and fleece 
lambs will be narrow. Wrinkly 
skins are going for glue stock. 
Early in March interest turned to 











DIP NOI 
Standardized 


PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect Live Stock & 
Poultry from Parasites & Disease 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 


When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-13-N 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 














BLANKETS 


WwW 0 0 L BATTING - ROBES 


and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. 
Also sold direct if you have no wool. Beautifal 
goods. Lowest prices we have ever offered. Write 
for catalog and samples. WEST UNITY WOOLEN 
MILLS, 107 Lynn St., West Unity, Ohio. 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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4 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH | 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 
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“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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American Sheep Breeders’ Tour 


of the British Isles 


32 Glorious Days 
For Only 

Breeders, College, Extension Men, Voca- 

* tional Teachers, Record Association Of- 

ficials, Students of Animal usbandry, 

will find this an opportunity of a life time. 

You will see the Royal Show, study the 

British Sheep Industry first hand, visit the 

homes of the various breeds of sheep and 

see many interesting places in England and 
Scotland. 

Write for Sh of Itinerary. 


American Sheep Breeder 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 











The Crocodile Wrench will be sent to any- 
one sending in one new subscription to the 
National Wool Grower. The price is $1.50 
a year. 


S aaa aababbid 





M. COLEY WILKERSON 
BILL RANDALL 


U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 


JAMES McCARTHY Sheep 
JACK KING Salesmen 





WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesman 


Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


FRANK RANDALL 
Sheep Salesman 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—-125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEE)ID YARDS 


Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 








Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway 
to Eastern or Coast Markets. 


Communicate with 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 
Narth Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry $2.50 Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
Sampson’s Native American Forage on Range and Pasture 
Plants 5.00 Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 Management 
For Sale by the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











Marry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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California where packers had been 
scouting for weeks previously. Fat 
lambs from that quarter are expect- 
ed early, physical conditions being 
excellent. California breeders are 
inclined to sell at home, probability 
being that packers will bag the bulk 
of the crop in that quarter if they 
get within shooting distance of Chi- 
cago prices, running expense con- 
sidered. Packers are in a position to 
ship at minimum expense and get 
fast runs, thus reducing shrinkage 
in transit; consequently selling on 
the breeding ground is economical, 
at least on the face of the returns. 
The fact that competition is cur- 
tailed when packers have consider- 
able numbers of direct lambs at the 
market cannot be successfully dis- 
puted and whenever competition is 
restricted prices suffer. 


Tennessee and Kentucky will have 
the usual crop of lambs. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for 
growth, wheat pasture furnishing 
abundant feed. By March Tennes- 
see lambs were weighing 65 to 70 
pounds, indicating an early move- 
ment to eastern points. 


Speculators are out of commis- 
sion, consequently early trading on 
the range is impossible. Speculation 
as to the probable course of 1931 
price events is as preposterous as it 
will be futile, regardless of the 
source from which it may emanate, 
official or otherwise. A successful 
bucking season has been followed by 
a favorable winter, but moisture is 
lacking in the West and vicissitude 
incidental to the main lambing sea- 
son must be reckoned with. In any 
event it is believed there will be 
enough lambs to go around, irre- 
spective of condition. Cornbelt 
feeders have done well during the 
past winter and will be in again, 
although it is probable that they 
will anticipate their needs, awaiting 
market developments. 

Meanwhile Colorado and Nebras- 
ka face necessity for clearing decks 
before new crop lambs make their 


seasonal debut. Js E. Poole. 
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AROUND. THE RANGE vvvv 
COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 20) 


has not been more than normal, 
probably a little less. 
Considering the southern Idaho 


territory as a whole, feed costs have sssAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


probably been a little lower. Prices 
however, have gradually increased in 
some sections. 

Alfalfa for feeding out of the 
stack can be had at $7.00 to $10.00 
a ton depending upon location and 
quantity purchased. Practically no 
baled hay is fed here. About 80 
per cent of the sheep, including 
herds that range on the desert each 
fall until the first snow, are fed all 
winter. There is practically no 
range in this vicinity. Some of our 
| sheepmen, however, move their 


—————— 


) flocks to lower sections for the 
) winter months, 
There is probably about the same 
number of ewes to be lambed this 
' spring as in 1930. Any increase 
would consist of aged ewes carried 
over on account of the poor prices 
’ ! offered last fall for that class of 
. stock, 
. Sheepmen generally are much in- 
. terested in the lamb advertising 
. campaign of the National Wool 
1 Growers Association, I believe, the 
t majority of them will lend financial 
C 


— FF er 


assistance if properly approached, 
personally by an official of the state 


1 association. During these times, it 
is pretty easy to fail to respond to a 
S written or printed notice. 
e | K. L. Scott, Secretary 
q Livestock Credit Corp. 
3 WASHINGTON 
.- | Occasional light to moderate 
lt | rains over the western portion, with 
1e ample amounts of snow over eastern 
i, counties, together with mild tem- 
y peratures most of the time, have 
g been favorable for livestock and 
ranges. Soils are in excellent condi- 
" tion for spring and early summer 
ks pastures and ranges.. Livestock are 
r doing well, and lambing is progres- 


sing nicely. 











Twins ALIVE/. 


VVVVVVVYVVVY 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


Ss 
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1651 Larimer 8t.. Denver, Cole. 











Twins! Both alive...both in shape to 
suck milk aplenty. ..from a ewe in shape 
to give milk aplenty...there’s a story of 
good feed...there’s the story of Purina 
Sheep Chow. Three real sheep feeds are 
in Purina Sheep Chow...cottonseed... 
linseed...molasses...put togetherin 
just the right proportion...turned over 
and over in modern mixers, 960 times. 
Pressed into handy-sized feeding bits 
called Checkers (cubes)...ready to 
feed anywhere. 

As little as one-quarter of a pound of 
Purina Sheep Chow per ewe per day 
before lambing time shows up after 
lambing, in more ewes alive...more 
lambs alive...plenty of milk all around. 
Just how much that means to you 3 B 
---you yourself are the best judge. a ne See 
Purina Mills 907 Checkerboard Square, : 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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NEVADA 


The state was bare of snow 
through the month because of mild 
temperatures, excepting only in the 
higher and the more northerly di- 
rections. Livestock have averaged 
in good to excellent condition, 
though this results in some places 
from the considerable amount of 
feeding done. There has been some 
migration of sheep flocks toward 
higher areas. 


Baker 


Since February 15 the weather 
has been very good. The winter 
range has been much better than for 
a number of years in this section. 
We have had very little snow, how- 
ever, and the indications now are 
that we will have a very dry 
summer. 

Winter losses have been light, 
possibly 5 per cent below those a 
year ago. Feed expense also has 


been light in comparison with other 
years. 


The increase in ewes to lamb in 
1931 is estimated at from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

J. F. Robison 


Austin 


The weather has been warm and 
very dry. There was some precipi- 
tation before Christmas, and there 
was a good rain on the desert last 
week. 

Range feed is extra fine (Febru- 
ary 13), but there is not enough 
snow to enable us to use it. 

Losses have not been so heavy as 
in other winters, and the feed ex- 
pense has not been so great. We 
depend on the open range for our 
stock all winter. 

There are about the same number 
of ewes in our bands as in 1930. 

Coyotes have not been much 
trouble in this section since we have 
had government trappers. Their 
work has been a lot of help to the 
stockmen. Potts Brothers 


Wells 


The weather is very seasonable 
(March 3). Snow is going off grad- 
ually, and the winter range is good. 
Losses have been average, and feed 
expenses less. 

Eight dollars a ton is now the 
selling price for stacked alfalfa hay. 

Steptoe Live Stock Co. 


UTAH 


This has been a long winter, but 
not a severe one, and livestock on 
feed have done well; but range stuff 
nearly everywhere are in only fair 
shape. Early in February foggy 
weather frosted the browse causing 
a little sore-mouth among range 
sheep; and locally snow was deep 
and crusted, while later as the snow 
went off some ranges were muddy. 
But forage has been ample and ac- 
cessible, save from Carbon County 
southward where moisture supplies 
were scarce. 

(Continued to page 40) 








The Perfect Branding Liquid 








or vice versa. 


fluid. 








Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 
Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 



























Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. 

Nor. Calif. Weol Warehouse 
Wareho 


Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 





Ce., San Francisce, Cal. 


Black—Red—Green 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St. 








WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 






. my - Grand ange Cole 
illings ont. 
Bond- N. M. 
Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 
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Mrs. John Doe, Treasurer 


IS ROASTING beef high at today’s retail prices? Only Mrs. 
Doe can answer, for she holds the purse strings of John Doe 


and family. If many Mrs. John Does won’t buy roasting 


a 


beef, the price must change. Nothing else can be done. 


Meat won’t keep, yet the supply can’t be shut off without 


‘vy ws _~.* ss. = 


) seriously affecting the livelihood of the producer. 


Armour and Company is constantly striving to keep 


meat prices stable: 


. 1. By marketing your livestock nationally and interna- 


tionally instead of locally. 


2. By putting meat into the most palatable, wholesome 


and inviting forms. 


| 3. By relying principally for Armour’s own profits upon 
| efficient selling, manufacturing and utilization of 


by-products. 


Thus does Armour and Company serve consumer, pro- 


ducer and self to mutual advantage. Armour’s policy means: 


Better values to customers 
Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 


T hhes 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 485 COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C.— Central standard time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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‘SALT LAKE FAIR: TAGS 


Write for exceptional! offer to introduce 


ENGRAVING LEVERAGE LEVERAGE 


No other clincher has its POWER 
and EASE of operation. 


Rs) 
SALT 


8 errr STREET « & 
LAKE CITY UTAH or SAELLANS STAR, 


PDIP a at natttl RTTTE Oe 























Sheep Branding Liquid 


HE six stacks of cans below show the steady growth in 

demand for this better sheep branding liquid in the Rocky 
Mountain States during the past six years. Such increasing 
popularity can mean only one thing—that sheepmen recognize 
the superior branding quality of MINTRA. 


Some Reasons Why Its Better 


Easily applied with brush or brand. Requires no thickening 
whatever. Does not injure the wool. Saves argu- 

ments and prevents losses. Positively will hold 

color a full year. 


Who Says So? 


Used exclusively by the members of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association. Also used exclu- 
sively for years by many leading Western sheep 
producers such as F. J. Pomeroy of Fontenelle, 
Wyo., the Utah-Colorado Land & Livestock Co. 
and The Swan Company of Chugwater, Wyo. 


Your Warehouse or Dealer 
Can Supply You 


I 


i ye 





4 SHEEP B BRANDI 


Wit) LIQUID 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MINEHART- TRAYLOR CO., DENVER, COLO. 
Makers of MINTRA PAINTS 














AROUND THE RANGE 
COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 38) 


COLORADO 

This was a fairly good month for 
livestock and ranges, and most live- 
stock did well as a rule. While 
moisture was needed in the south- 
eastern portion, this was supplied 
by generous rains or snows at the 
end of the month. Feeding con- 
tinued in that part of the state 
where some losses occurred because 
of poor feed. Temperatures were 
mostly mild. 

Garo 

South Park got a heavy snow in 
November which has stayed on the 
ground and necessitated heavier 
feeding. However, the state as a 
whole has had a very favorable win- 
ter, and where the winter range has 
been available, it has been very good. 

Sheep losses have been slightly 
heavier this year owing to the great- 
er number of old ewes held over. 

Feed expenses have been approx- 
imately the same as in other years. 
None of the stock sheep here are fed 
all winter, but partial feeding is al- 
ways necessary. 

Native hay can be purchased at 
$9.00 for feeding out of the stack, 
and at $14.00 when baled and deliv- 
ered. 

Sheep are in good condition, and 
indications are that the lamb crop 
will be normal. Kenneth Chalmers 

Sapinero 

Weather conditions are very good 
at this time (March 3), but the 
range is very poor and we are feeding 
all of our sheep at this time. This, 
of course, will run our expense bill 
up. We usually feed only about 
one-half of our stock all winter. 

Hay is now selling for feeding out 
of the stack at $7.00 aton. I think 
the number of ewes to lamb this 
spring is larger than in 1931, as no 
old ewes were shipped out last fall. 

Coyotes are just about as trouble- 
some as they ever were. I think that 
if there were a bounty on coyotes, 
more would be killed. F. D. C. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Seasonal temperatures, or milder 
values, prevailed, with occasional 
rains or snows, the weather being 
largely favorable for livestock and 
ranges. Ranges were short in the 
southeastern portion, and some live- 
stock were reported thin in local 
northern places. Ranges are green- 
ing in the southern portion. 


Albuquerque 


This winter will go down as an 
unusually mild one with normal 
moisture. The range conditions are 
good. The cost for feed has been 
less this year, but due to the fact 
that more old ewes were held over, 
our losses have been greater. 

There is about a 2 per cent in- 
crease in the number of ewes to 
lamb. 


Fernandez Co. 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures somewhat above 
normal, with adequate precipitation 
of timely occurrence, were very 
favorable for pastures and livestock 
ranges. Forage is excellent with live- 
stock in thriving condition. Lamb- 
ing is in progress. Crops are mak- 
ing good progress. 


ARIZONA 


Precipitation was rather heavy 
and frequent over the entire state, 
furnishing abundant ‘moisture for 
ranges and_ livestock purposes, 
though in some higher areas the 
snow was too deep for livestock, 
temporarily. Temperatures were 
not low, however, being favorable 
as a rule on livestock. The lower 
deserts are presenting a springlike 
appearance. 


Phoenix 


We have had more rain than us- 
ual up to this time (March 1), but 
the desert feed is rather backward 
because it has been too cold for the 











The Flick Lamb Docking Machine and Castrater’ | 


Conceived from Personal Experience—Tested and Proven by Personal Experience 


Guaranteed 
to be 
absolutely 
satisfactory 
or money — 
refunded 


Write for 
particulars 


Price Complete, $35.00 F. O. B. Cucamonga, Calif. 


Most 
sanitary 
and 
bloodless 
operating 
machine 
on the 
market 








Manufactured and Sold by 


RUDOLPH FLICK 


Cucamonga, California — San Bernardino County 


PRACTICAL — SCIENTIFIC — YET SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
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Impassable-- 
But Another Road Is Open 


Late Winter and Spring, with its muddy 
roads, does not slow up telephone travel. 
The telephone highway is always open and 
ready at all times for voice travel in any 
direction. 


By telephone you can order supplies, sum- 
mon assistance if an emergency should arise, 
keep in touch with markets, and speak with 
friends, wherever they may be and whenever 
you please. 


The modern farm home has a telephone. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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For Bloodless Castration 


Use the Genuine 


BURDIZZO 


Excellent for Docking 
In Four Sizes 
For Cattle & Sheep 


Write for Descriptive 
Catalog to 


TEXAS AGENTS 


CONCHO DRUG CO. 
San Angelo, Texas 
ROACH-McLYMONT CO. 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 
HORNER’S, UVALDE, TEXAS 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
4065 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















CAPSULES 


Sheep and Goats are effectively 
pe for stomach worms with Nema Worm 
Capsules without injury to the animal.When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 


A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 
FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13 N 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 








grass to get a start. However, we 
expect an abundance of feed when 
the weather warms up. On account 
of the previous weather, our range 
has been rather poor, and there has 
been some corn fed in the hills, at 
about $2.00 per hundred pounds. 

Some men have been paying two 
cents per day for green pasture, 
which is about half the cost of a year 
ago. Alfalfa hay for feeding out of 
the stack is $8.00 a ton; baled and 
delivered, $12.00. 

Winter sheep losses have been as 
usual, that is, 5 to 8 per cent. 

The early lamb crop in this dis- 
trict will be about 25 to 30 per cent 
of normal. High-priced feed and 
low prices for lambs has frightened 
a number of the early lambers out. 
However, there will be about the 
same number of lambs over the 
state generally as in 1929-30. 

I have not heard of any complaint 
on coyotes as we are keeping them 
pretty well cleaned up by poisoning. 

D. W. Henderson 


Flagstaff 


Range conditions are better in this 
locality (March 3) than they have 
been for several years. Feed and 
water are plentiful, and it looks now 
as if the spring feed will be good. 

Generally speaking, winter losses 
have been less this year than they 
ordinarily are. Feed expenses have 
been under those of other years. 
There will be a few more ewes to 
lamb this year than in 1931. 


Hennessy Sheep Co. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Warm weather prevailed, with 
rains or snows at timely intervals 
and rather satisfactory in distribu- 
tion, leaving livestock and ranges 
generally in fair to good shape. 
Only a few animals locally are re- 
ported poor. The more southerly 
ranges are mostly excellent for this 
time of the year. 

(Continued to page 44) 





FOR FLY BLOW 


Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Seld By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd, 
New Orleans, La. 
California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Salt Lake Stamp Co. Concho Drug Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 

Del Rio, Texas 
Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Smith Drug Co. 
Ozona, Texas 











HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormpreof. 


ipped knecked _ 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, U 








ALWUZUONracs 


Identify With Ear Tags 


ALUMINUM self clinch Ear Tags, 
OLD STYLE STEEL Ear T: 

TATTOO Markers, Ear Notchers, 
BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, Eta 


Free Samples and Catalog 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
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Mountain Raised 


. Rambouillets 


This is the head sire in our 
Rambouillet flock. He is the son 
of “I-Am”, the $2,000 lamb, that 
topped the 1929 National Ram 
Sale. Purchased by us from 
J. K. Madsen. 


For the 1931 trade we have 
some very promising yearling 
rams sired by him. 


ALSO 1500 GOOD RANGE 
YEARLING RAMS 


GILBREATH BROS. 


MONTE. VISTA, COLORADO 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


Flock Masters! New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


“end for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Sarretery—”. 0. Ray 48, Feilding, N. Z. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Sons of Blendworth Basildon 


How would you like to own 
lambs like these? 


“B. B.” and his son Bur- 
combe Goldmine 2nd are sir- 
ing them in our flock. We 
will have them to offer next 
summer, ready for fall use. 


—_ 


Thousand Springs Farm 


Wendell, Idaho 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 


































Portable 


SHEEP TENTS 
Will Save Your Lambs 








Made by 
THE SCHAEFER TENT & 
AWNING CO. 


Denver, Colo. 
ALSO MAKERS OF CANVAS CORRALS 
































A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 





Famous for 
Forty-seven Years 


DeLaux and 


Standard Camps 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
Phone Wasatch 2412 






New Lecation 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship te any point on railroad 




















AROUND THE RANGE 
COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 42) 
Sonora 


We have had a very favorable 
winter. The minimum temperature 
thus far (March 4) has been 25 de- 
grees. There has also been adequate 
rainfall since October 6. Feed con- 
ditions have been excellent except 
where the range is overstocked. All 
of the sheep here are run on the 
range during the winter. The losses 
have been average, if not lighter 
than usual, and the feed bill less. 

I think, perhaps, that a few more 
ewes will be lambed in this section 
than a year ago. Markets for lambs, 
ewes, wool, goats, and mohair, are 
very unsatisfactory. The cost of 
production is greater than income 
on account of the low prices to the 
producers for their products, and 
the high prices maintained for graz- 
ing lands, whether owned or leased. 
Some kind of an adjustment is ur- 
gent. An excessive number of stock 
grazed per section year after year 
without opportunity for an occas- 
ional reseeding depletes soil fertility 
and eliminates desirable grazing 
plants. 


Sterling City 


This has been an unusually mild 
and wet winter. At present (Feb- 
ruary 28), it is raining and quite 
cool. Spring vegetation is coming 
along earlier. There has been very 
little feeding this winter, and sheep 
losses are much lighter than average. 
Prospects are for a heavy lamb crop, 


greater than we have ever had here. 
A. J. Bierschwale 





WEST TEXAS IN GENERAL 
Wu the shearing of goats well 


under way and the shearing of 
sheep just starting, and with the 
range in the best condition it has 
been in many years, the first part 
(Continued to page 46) 





ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


' SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 


Se eee 








FOR SALE 
Registered Hampshire Ewes 
Ones and Twos 


IN LOTS TO SUIT 
COMSTOCK & BAIRD 
Box 295 Lincoln, Calif. 


tenetnens Oeneneeeeeraeentie 








Lamb Heaters and Wild 
Animal Scaraways 


MR. SHEEPMAN! 


Do you know that after the Gibbs 
Lamb Heater and Wild Animal Scaraways 
have once been used in a community 
they sell themselves. 


QUICKEST WAY TO WARM 
CHILLED LAMBS 


Emigrant, Mont. 

I used your lamb heater last lambing 

and found it to be just as you represented. 

It is the quickest way to warm chilled lambs 
that Ihave ever tried yet. 

Cuas. R. Murpuy 


USED SCARAWAYS THREE 
YEARS 
Rawlins, Wyo. 
I tried out. six of your Scaraways in 1928 
finding them. satisfactory. I purchased seven 
in 1929. They are a wonderful protection 
to my sheep and lambs. 
O. P. O1son. 
Mr Olson purchased three more Scaraways 
in 1930. 


Many users have made this remark: 
“It is too bad the sheepmen did mot have 
the use of these. practical devices years 
ago.” It is better late than never. Be 
prepared to save and pfotect those sheep 
and lambs from the bad weather and 
wild animals this lambing season by hav- 
ing several Heaters and Scaraways in 
your camp. 


Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS 


ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 








Breeders of 


Rambouillet 














Our Champion “C” type Rambouillet Ram, 1930, Our Champion Corriedale Ram undefeated at 
at Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, Ak-Sar-Ben the 1930 shows—Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, 
Stock Show, Kansas National Stock Show and the Ak-Sar-Ben, Kansas National, American Royal and 
American Royal. Also Champion at Denver Stock Chicago International. 
Show, 1931. 
STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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MT. PLEABANS RAMBOUILLET FARM 
“Blood Lines Tell” 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet 
sheep are in demand the world over. 
They are big boned, — stapled and 
smooth. 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we 
have ever had. Registered Rams and 
Ewes for sale at all times, single or 
car load lots. 


Stud Rams our Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 
ee MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
Many Times, yee PT — P ° O. Box 219 Telephone 174 
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Brand 


Cake 





Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 


GISH 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Telephone TAbor 4158 
GET OUR PRICES 





Texas Star 


Cottonseed 
Meal and 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 














Rambouillets 


W. 8S. Hansen Co. 











& 





Pure Blood 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 















For prices write or wire. 


Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 





T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 


































The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 

They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 

They produce real mutton lambs. 


REGISTERED STUD RAMS 
SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 



































WEST TEXAS IN GENERAL 

(Continued from page 44) 
of March sees ranchmen preparing 
to move their fat lambs to market. 
The movement is expected to be 
well started by the middle of the 
month. The ranchmen need the 
money, the muttons are getting fat 
on native range, and it looks like 
a flow of cash into the banks of the 
Southwest. Many ranchmen expect 
yearling mutton and ewes will sell 
well out of the shearing pens, al- 
though others feel that the big run 
after shearing time will be hard for 
the market to absorb. 

March is the big lambing month 
and a large crop is expected: Some 
of the banks have told their cus- 
tomers to unload their wethers after 
shearing time. Lamb prices remain 
around 6 cents, although a few 
sales at 7 cents and better have been 
reported. 

From all over West Texas—Men- 
ard, Uvalde, Brady, Kerrville, Del 
Rio, San Angelo, Ozona, and many 
other points—predictions come that 
this year’s wool and mohair produc- 
tion will exceed that of last year’s. 
Many say the quality will be extra 
good this spring. The price is wor- 
rying all at this time, however. 
Many of the owners of smaller 
flocks already have completed shear- 
ing, but those owning larger flocks 
delayed in anticipation of a cold 
spell. Shearing prices, representing 
a small reduction from other years 
are: shearing sheep, eight cents a 
head; shearing goats, five cents a 
head; tagging sheep two and one- 
half cents a_ head. 

The rains that have been so wel- 
come over the ranch country 
during the winter continued in 
February. In many sections, the 
range is said by veteran ranchmen 
to be better than at any time since 
1899 when, as this winter, slow 
rains fell and the winter was mild. 
Feed bills have been lighter than for 
years and alfalfa, which went at a 
premium in October, is being held 
in storage with the demand very 


slow. Sam Ashburn. 
PORPRRSE NS # 
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HERDERS OR FENCES? 
There has been some talk among 
sheepmen in this country, of chang- 
ing from the herder to the pasture 
system for handling sheep, in the 
hope that we will be able to cut 
down our cost of production. So - 
far no one in this immediate locality 
has undertaken this move. Every- 
one seems to be holding off for his 
_— neighbor to be the first one to give Produce 
i § it atrial. We feel that we have the : a High Type 
coyotes and other predatory animals Briggs “2025”—First Prize . 
1 ff tee well under control, and with Yearling Rambouillet Ram of Rambouillet 
c the proper kind of fencing, the loss- at yg gg 
es from predatory animals would . ; 


h. We beli . 
Si aia-disien- seen A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 


1 

: 

4 season is not too severe for ewes to At All Times 
‘ lamb themselves in partially timber- 
. ed pastures, and we would like to 
d hear from some sheepmen who have 
. switched from the herder to the 


pasture system, either through the 

. medium of the National Wool CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 
| Grower, or correspondence sent to 

Y § me, which will be passed on. 


it On the whole the winter has WE HAVE FOR 1930 
been favorable to livestock interests. SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 


It has been unusually cold with very 
little snow, and ranges have been Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
open all winter. Feed is about nor- 
mal on the range. No old ewes 


er wert AD dhe pom tel, and A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 

the losses from this class of sheep 
| have been about 7 per cent, but 

id young breeding stock has not suffer- W. D. Candland & Sons 

8 ed any more than usual. Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

No stock sheep are fed regularly . 

all winter in this part of the coun- 


try. About 30 per cent of the sheep- 
men practice feeding cake or its f 





Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 
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— 
| substitute for something like thirty 
ee days before lambing. One sixth to 
‘i a quarter pound of cake per ewe is 
he | the usual amount given. We do not 
~a feed alfalfa or any other kind of SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
o hay, except a small amount at lamb- J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 
ing time for ewes that have to be me 
Wy held in cells for a day to make them Headquarters fi or Stockmen 
claim their lambs. More Sheep bought and sold in the Cull 
© The cooperating marketing idea is Hotel Pn ‘i pa hotel in the United States. Rates $1.25 and up 
“Id gaining in popularity among the #— . 
ry sheepmen here. 


‘ We still offer a REMINGTON STOCK KNIFE as a premium for two new 
Magdalena, N. M. Dewey Dismuke subscriptions to the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ($1.50 each). 
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American Corriedale 


| Association 

2 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 




















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful littie booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont. 


TOMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
712 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
Y% page 14.00 
4 page (1 column) 18.00 
YQ page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 24% inches—single 
column depth, 95% inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 





Woe COMMERCIAL 
BLANKETS 

Page 

West Unity Woolen Mills, 107 Lynn St., 
West Unity, Ohio 35 

BRANDING LIQUIDS 
Willm Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple 





Salt Lake, Western Distributor).. 
Minehart-Traylor Co., Denver, Colo 
CAMP WAGONS 
O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah.............. ss aieeits 44 
Sidney Stevens, Ogden, Utah... Ch 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo..... 36 
Tagg Bros. & Chicago 35 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
bag oo oe Wool Growers Assn., 405 San- 

e St., San Francisco (Burdizzo) ... vite heapsned 42 
Rudolph Flick, Cucamonga, Calif............................- 41 
J. E. Gibbs, Rock River, Wyo. (Scaraways 

and Heaters) hsavidgigeae 44 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Sa!t Lake City, Utah 42 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah........ 40 











FEEDS 


Purina Mille, Denver, Coll...............---..--.-2c----ccs-coesseeees 37 
Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co., 305 L. S. 
Exchange, Denver, Coll...................:0.-.ccccc:-sccccv 46 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo..................... 36 
FENCES 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo................. 4 
HOTELS 
Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah. sialitininincckes ae 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah... ee 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
American Sheep Breeders’ Tour................-.....-----.-..--- 35 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representative: Salt 
Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 42 
Mtn. States T. _ = (ieee 41 


Parke, Davis & we. Detroit, Mich., Kreso 
Dip SR 5 Aipicintose 
Nema Capsules... 
Salt Lake Engraving 






, Salt Lake City, Utah... 
PACKERS 
Arvrmecur & Co....6:.2....... et, 


SADDLES AND HARNESS» 


Fred Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller 
le ella el aT Rec a7 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
4) SR Se 37 
> SHEARING MACHINERY 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Sait Lake, Western Representative)................ 2 


SHEEP TENTS 
The Schaefer Tent & Awning Co., 
STOCK YARDS 


Denver, Colo..... 44 








+» Chicago Union Stock Yards... Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards... .... Cover 
Kansas City Stock Yards... .ccccccececccssscsesoee 1 
Omaha Union Stock Yards........... Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 36 
TWINE 
Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond. Va. 
| aaa aes 1 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif........................... 44 
Comstock & Baird, Lincoln, Calif 44 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho................ 44 
RAMBOUILLETS 
. %  &}: — ae 47 
W. D, Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Uta . 47 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.. ; .. 46 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte a Se .. 48 





W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah........ 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona.............0........... 46 





King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.................. vicginemiden® 45 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah... 45 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... St 

New Zealand Romney Pomel Breeders _ 
Assn., Feilding, N. 43 
celsvibow ies 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif............................. 44 
CORRIEDALES 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming............................ 45 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 

















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘““More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 


President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. _H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 








CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


ASK US 
American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer J. M. Wade 
Pres. Sec’y. 





























PREMIUMS 


The National Wool Grower still of- 
fers either a Stockman’s Knife or the 
Regulation Boy Scout Knife (both 
Remingtons) for two new subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each. The Hawkeye 
Monkey Wrench is given for one new 


subscription. { 


National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Live Stock Market Service that 


One Can Depend Upon! 


ONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 


Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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THE : 


Live Stock Market | 





of the World 





